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PREFACE, 


Although consciotts of the unique impact of the Gita- 
Govinda and its phenomenal pervasive influence throughout 
India, I had no idea that the project entitled ‘Gita-Govinda 
and the Indian artistic traditions’ (on which 1 had launched 
some years ago) would assume such gigantic proportions. 
Over these years the more I have delved into it, the more 
humble and .small I have felt before the subject of my 
enquigy. The tiny book of barely twenty-four cantos 
asc(@nds to thesrathomless depths of the ‘ocean and the im- 
measurable perennial flow of the Ganges. 

i o 


I had beguks in the belief that the primary source mate- 
rial was largely known and that my task would be to pull 
together the diverse threads for a meaningful examination 
of the creative use of the principles of inter-dependence and 
inter-relationship of the Indian literary, plastic and perform- 
ing arts, enunciated in the aesthetic theories. The primary 
objective was to undertake a case study of this artistic pheno- 
menon through a single work so as to unfold the multiple 
dimensions of the poetic imagery and its manifestations 
through diverse media. 


As I proceeded I realised that despite the hundred odd 
published editions, commentaries and translations of the 
Gita-Govinda (now included in the bibliography), there was 
a vast body of primary source material extant in private and 
public collections which required investigation. This ranged 
from epigraphical records, commentaries, translations and 
imitations, based on the Gita-Govinda to pictorial material 


in practically all schools of miniature painting. It was also 
necessary to undertake extensive field work in temples, 
melas, community gatherings, in order to assess its survival 
in the living continuities still vibrant in contemporary music 
and dance performance. 


It soon became clear that neither a historical reconstruction 
nor a critical appraisal of the totality of the impact of the 
Gita-Govinda was possible without a fuller examination of 
this hitherto unknown material. 


‘The first pre-requisite was thus to list, collate, document 
the primary material, scattered all over India and some re- 
positories abroad. Even a rough listing of the unpublished 
manuscripts aggregated 1500 or more. Besides, there were 
secondary sources from the field of poetics, music, dangcg, ane 
drama, which required to be perused, apart from the creative 
works of the different Indian languages. The documenta- 
tion of the oral traditions accumulated to about two hundred 
hours of taped music, and this is by no means comprehensive. 


The classification and analysis of this material became a 
task unto itself, primary and fundamental to any subsequent 
interpretative appraisal of the totality of the Gita-Govinda. 
traditions. A full investigation of this material will ,per- 
haps make it possible to identify the exact paths of mobinty 
and the nature of interaction and communication whic. 
took place, and takes place, amongst regions and diverse args 
and between levels of society. | 


While this task will remain an essential pre-requisite, for 
a historical reconstruction, recognising the limitations of a 
single researcher for conducting such an inter-disciplinary 
study, the original methodology and approach has been 
slightly modified. It is now proposed to provide an anno- 
tated catalogue and bibliography of the primary source mate- 
rial (under preparation) for future researches. I am for 
the present restricting myself to an intensive analysis of a 
select number of unpublished manuscripts and commentaries. 
The annotated bibliography, when complete, will hopefully 
provide the basis for the rough chronology of the spread of 
the Gita-Govinda over a period of six hundred years of 
Indian history. 


Amongst the unpublished manuscripts is a valuable group 
of illustrated manuscripts and sets of miniature paintings 
based on the Gita-Govinda. ‘They are found in all parts of 
India and in Nepal, except Kashmir and the South. They 
range from the mid-fifteenth century to the late nineteenth 


century, 


As a first step, it is proposed to consider each of these 
manuscripts and sets of paintings based on the Gita-Govinda 
individually. Nearly forty such unpublished manuscripts, 
or sets of paintings, comprising about 600 paintings, have 
been located and fully documented. This has come as a 
welcome suprise, especially because IT was strongly advised 
to exclude this area in the mistaken, though sincere belief, 
that all the illustrated manuscripts were known and pub- 
lisied. While TI am greatful for the advice of the eminent 
art historians, 1 am glad I did not accept it, because my 
rgsear ch has belied this notion. Indeed, it is my belief that 
More illustrated manuscripts may still come to light. 
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Be this as it may, the discovery and full documentation 
of these illustrated manuscripts demands a full $tudy of each 
one individually. The are significant both as primary in- 
controvertible data for determining chronology, and valuable 
for their intrinsic worth as pictorial expression. They pro- 
vide the basis for exploring the nature of relationship between 
the poetic theme, phraseology and imagery and the pictorial 
interpretation. Each of these studies is planned as an in- 
depth study from the point of view of the inter-relationship 
and interdependence of the diverse artistic media, especially 
textual and pictorjal, and will not be restricted to mere 
stylistic analysis of each pictorial school., Per haps this will 
fulfil one initial objective of the project, namely to in¢vosti- 
gate the power of the literary work for multiple interpreta- 
tions and the creative use of the principle of ihter-relation- 
ship and interdependence at the pan-Indian, as-also regional, 
local, specific level. 


‘Ten such monographs on the illustrated manuscripts and 
sets of paintings are planned. Critical volumes on the Gita- 
Govinda and the history of the literary, pictorial and per- 
forming arts will follow. 


For the present, five such m®nographs are in the press. 
They belong to different regions of India extending from 
Mewar to Assam. The Jaur Gita-Govinda is the first amongst 
these individual monographs to be published. The manus- 
cript is valuable both as a datetl document, with a clear 
colophon, which enables us to establish chronology, comment 
on date, provenance, etc., and for the excellence of its lite- 
rary and pictorial material. It raises many important. ques- 
tions of the development of languages and dialects and the 
evolution of miniature painting styles, during the last 
quarter of the sixteenth century. 


Although the monograph stands on its own, it must be 
considered aMone of a series and as a unit of the larger study 
on the Gita-Govinda and the Indian artistic traditions. It 
will, I hope, provide the basis for critically examining some 
fundamental assumptions of the Indian arts, particularly the 
processes and nature of interaction amongst regions, lan- 
guages and the arts. Perhaps the analysis will also reveal 
the areas of dependence and autonomy of word, paint line, 
brush and colour. Further, it may unfold the manner by 
which a theme is interpreted concurrently at the universal 
mythical and local specific plane. 


IL art gratified that the National Museum of India should 
have decided to publish this first volume in their publication 
programme. I am grateful to the institution and to its 
partigularly Dr. N. R. Banerjee, Dr. P Banerjee, 

. C. B. Pandey, Shri B. S. Bisht and Shri J. C. Arora who 
all been most cooperative and helpful. Dr. Grace Morley 
has always been gracious in sparing time to peruse manus- 
cripts with meticulous care and offer many valuable and 
constructive editorial suggestions. To her, I offer my sin- 
cerest thanks. Shri B. M. Jawalia of the Saraswati Bhandar, 
Rajasthan, has helped in dgtermining the exact data of the 
colophon according to the Christian era. Besides, he res- 
ponded readily to my request for an edited version of the 
Mewari-Bagari text. This appears as an appendix. I am 
grateful to him. 5 


Many museums and individuals have given permission for 
reproductions of paintings from collections. I am grateful 
to them all, particularly to the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, and the B. |]. Institute, Ahmedabad, the Bharat 

, 


Kala Bhavan, especially Dr. Anand Krishna and Shri O. P. 
Taridon, the Saraswati Bhandax», Udaipur, particularly 
Shri B. M. Jawalia, the Maharaja of Kankorali, through 
Shri U. P Shah, the Gujarat Society Museum, Ahmedabad, 
particularly Shri Ramesh Patel, and many others. To 
Shri S. Sharma and Shri Krishan Kumar, I am indcbted for 
typing the manuscripts and the bibliography. 


Finally, I am grateful to the Jawaharlal Memorial Fund 
for the award of the Jawaharlal Nehru Fellowship. It pro- 
vided the opportunity to conduct a research which has 
assumed, as I have said before, the dimensions of a life-long 
pursuit. I should particularly like to thank Dr. Karan 
Singh for his encouragement and interest. 


On this occasion, I should also like to remember with 
deep gratitude two other persons. First my Guru, the late 
Amobi Singh, who was responsible for the first creative 
experience of the Gita-Govinda in Manipuri. Indeed, the 
research was initially begun at his command and behest. 
Secondly, my revered father who provided the emo#onél, 
security and support throughout the period of my fellow- 
ship. Although both are no longer with me physically, I 
know that their spirit will continue to provide the inspira- 
tion and faith to pursue the Gita-Govinda for many more 
years. Also, I know that both would have rejoiced at this 
first tiny fruit of the many branched and hued tree which 
is the Gila-Govinda. Guraji would have exclaimed 
“Jai Radhe”, “Jai Radhe” 
New Delhi Kapila Vatsyayan 
27th May, 1979. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In in attempt*to study the unique role of the Gita-Govinda 
inthe literary, pictorial, musical and theatrical history of the 
Indian arts between 1250-1850 many hitherto unpublished 
illustrated manuscripts of the Gita-Govinda have come to 
light. These belong to diverse schools of Indian miniature 
painting and cover a vast geographical area ranging from 
Gujarat to Orissa and Assam. While an independent larger 
study is contemplated on the Gila-Govinda and the Indian 
artistic traditions (literary, visual and the performing arts), 
the present monograph restricts itself to a consideration of 
an important illustrated mamuscript acquired by the National 
Museum in 1976. Similar monographs on twenty other 
unpublished illustrated Gita-Govinda manuscripts are 
envisaged as part of the larger study. ‘This volume should 
be considered as one of the series. 


The manuscript acquired by the National Museum is 
described so far, as a Gujarati illustrated manuscript of the 
16th century. It raises some questions regarding both the 
language and the prose style of the text, as also the stylistic 
features of the paintings. 


The accession details of the manuscript as per General 
Accession Register in the National Museum are 


Title: Gita-Govinda 

General Acc. No.: 76.115/1-30 
Language: Gujarati 

Script: Devanagari 

Date: 1650 Samvat, i.e. 1593 A.D. 
Total folios: 30 ନ 
Illustrations: 28 

Size of folios: 27 x7 cms. 

Size of illustrations: 22.5 x 7 cms. 


The first observation on these details pertains to the 
language of the manuscript. Although on the face of it the 
language appeared to have some Gujarati case endings, a 
reference both to Shri U. P Shah and the B. J. Institute, 
Ahmedabad, confirmed our initial finding that the text was 
not in old Gujarati. Shri B. M. Jawalia of the Rajasthan 
Oriental Research Institute, Udaipur, ultimately helped in 
deciphering the language and kindly sent a working Nagari~ 


transcription and Hindi rendering of the text. He has now 
edited the text which appears in Devanagari as Appendix I. 


At the outset it should be made clear that the text is in 
prose and that the author is not following the patterns of the 
sargas and prabandhas of Jayadeva's Gita-Govinda. It will 
also be evident that although the manuscript has been classi- 
fied and catalogued initially as a Gita-Govinda manuscript, it 
is in fact a work which may be identified as one modelled 
on the Gita-Govinda in old Mewari (with words of old 
Bagart), but is not a faithful translation of the Gita-Govinda. 
These initial comments are necessary in view of the fact that 
so far all the scholars who have had a first look at the 
manuscript have called it a Gila-Govinda manuscript in 
Gujarati of the 16th century. These include Dr. Anand 
Krishna and Dr, B. N. Goswamy the National Museum 
and the scholars will no doubt revise these tentative findings 
when they examine the manuscript more closely. 


Based on the edited version and Shri Jawalia’s reading of 
the tcxs,“ a translation of the contents is presented. The 
textual and pictorial material has been correlated. Thereafter 
an attempt has been made to evaluate both its historical and 
artistic importance. Its provenance and the colophon make 
it an important piece of evidence for a re-assessment of the 
evolution of early Rajasthani painting. Its language and 
the method of narration assume significance in the context 
of literary drama or recitative forms. 


Although it has not becn possible to include here a 
complete faithful translation of the text, the gist of each folio 
and the bhdavas (sentences or sections) as literally as possible, 
has‘ been presented to convey the main points of the nrrrative 
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and the manner in which the theme is handled. The text 
and illustration folios have been placed in jux<aposition to 
give an idea of the relationship of the text and the 
illustrations. 


Even from this somewhat abridged description of the 
thematic content of the work, it will be clear that although 
the work has been considered a Gita-Govinda manuscript, it 
is in fact a text closely modelled on the Gita-Govinda, but 
not an exact translation of the Gita-Govinda. There are 
significant departures in the sequence of events. A closer 
comparison of this prose version and other similar versions 
in Gujarati, early Rajasthani and Mewars may wélnl tell 
us of thé existence of a ndataka based on the Gita-Govirtda 
which was called 817 Bhagavan Govinde, Rangalila. For the 
time being, however, we have looked at this text and 
illustrations alone for the few conclusions which are obvious 
and the many questions it raises both from the point of view 
of the text and the illustrations. ” 


1. First is the question of provenance. The language and 
the colophon make it clear that this does not belong either 
to early Gujarati or to an ApablsramSsa bhasé which is akin 
to Avadhi, etc. but is a Bagari-Mewari mixture. It is 
apparently from a village called Jaur (rt) or Javar. 
The exact location of the village is thirty miles from Udaipur. 
‘The village continues to be a cenyre of the traditional arts. 
‘The name, Kiratadisa, may refer either to the author or the 
painter. The exact date works out to be 17th February 
1594 A.D. and not 1593 A.D., so far given in the accession 
details of the National Museum. 


. . 4 
2. ‘The narrative reads in part as a story, but rather more 


as a cialogue with three main characters — 
Krsna. 


Radha, Sakhi and 
The® dialogues are written in a simple style as 
conversation with many familiar similies and metaphors, but 
without the ornate elaboration of rit? kala poetry of a slightly 
later date. The aythor’s acquaintance with the original 
Gita-Govinda is clearly evident in the manner in which rhe 
story proceeds alternating between separation and union. It 
is also obvious that although the sequence of many events is 
changed, the author was familiar with Riana Kumbha’s 
commentary. 


3. The: appearance of the word jhanki is significant: it points 
to a dtamatic presentation of a tableaux type which begins 
to appear in the 16th Century in many parts of Northern 
India. The word is mised in two different senses: first in its 
primary meaning as glimpse, and the second in its derived 
meaning as referring to a jhan«#ki type of presentation. It may 
also suggest that the ,prose rendering may have been 2a 
pictorial representation of a play by that name. Also words 
like ghiimar, etc. for the dance tell us of the author’s 
preoccupation with a typical dance form prevalent in 
Rajasthan. 
Ld 
4. The composition’s heavy reliance on the Gita-Govinda 
is borne out by both the colophon and the internal evidence 
of the text. Many passages are a faithful prose rendering 
of passages of the Gita-Gou#nda. In others the author departs 
fairly radically and often he changes the sequence of events. 
! 

5. Finally, there is the important question of determining 
the stylistic features of the paintings, in relation to what has 
been termed as the Western Indian or Gujarati school by 
some and the Apabhram$sa by others. Also, since the 


ଷ୍‌ 


language and the provenance is Rajasthan, it would be 
necessary to investigate if a similar style was prevalent in 
other parts of Rajasthan by comparing it with other examples, 
both contemporaneous and those that precede and follow it. 


While it is not the purpose of this monograph at this stage 
to attempt a comprehensive analysis of the manuscript from 
all these points of view, a few Dbroad conclusions are 
self-evident. 


‘The manuscript is valuable for a study of the spread of the 
Gita-Govinda in different parts of India. Judging from the 
inscriptional evidence of Palhanapura' it would appear that 
the theme, if not the work, had already travelled to Gujarat 
within sixty to seventy years of its creation. Then occurs 
a larger gap because the next important commentary on the 
Gita-Govinda appears only in the fifteenth century with the 
writing of Mananka’s commentary and Rana Kumbha'’s 
commentary on the Gita-Govinda in 1463 (15th century). 
To this period also belongs the earliest Gujarati series on the 
Gita-Govinda to which Sri M. R. Mazmudar had drat our 
attention as early as 1938.” ‘This series, however, restricts 
itself to the DaSsavatara theme. Literary works based on the 
Gita-Govinda begin to appear in all parts of India, including 
Bengal, Orissa, Mithila, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Andhra 
Pradesh by the 16th century. A chronological HO GO 
this material is being attempted elsewhere and this will make 
the mobility pattern clear. Here it is sufficient to point 
out that prose works based on the Gita-Govinda are as 
prolific as the commentaries and the imitations which 
indicate a tala and raga for each prabandha. The present 
work does not fall into che category of either the commentaries 
or the imitations meant to be sung or danced and which are 
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found in practically all parts of India. It belongs to a genre 
which was prevalent in Orissa where a dramatic presentation 
in prose was attempted. Amongst these the Piyiisa Lahari 
from Orissa is an important landmark. Other versions of a 
similar nature appear in Gujarati and Maithili. 


The manner of this dramatic recital is obviously in the form 
of a jhankt, a tableaux-like presentation, in which many 
lila natakas were presented in Northern India.’ ‘The division 
of the bhavas where the story moves from one situation to 
the other was a common feature of all the lila natakas of the 
period. Possibly this type of prose recitation accompanied 
a dramatic presentation. 


Although the work under consideration does not follow the 
Bhagavata Purdna and is closely modelled on the Gita- 
Govinda, it has some interesting departures. The chief 
amongst these are the two seeming meetings of Krsna and 
Radha in an intermediate stage without an actual consumma- 
tipn. These may be accounted for by the author’s misreading 
the sections of the Gita-Govinda where the fantasies of Radha 
and Krsna of reminiscences are vividly described. While the 
theme of separation and meeting is repeated in the work, 
its movement pattern does not have the same easy flow that we 
witness in the Gita-Govinda. There are some abrupt passages 
and,transitions. It would, for example, be difficult to break 
up ‘he present work into the complete series of ndyika bhedas 
so evident in the transition from one mood to an other in 
the Gila-Govinda. Nevertheless, there is a clear movement 
of vipralambha and sambhoga, the two predominant aspects 
of presenting the $y7g@ra rasa. Fach of these is clearly and 
unequivocally presented both in the case of Ridha and Krsna. 
The role of the sakht is important and she present? a near 
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perfect example of the conventional character with all the 
attributes of the poetic motif. In this respeceé it faithfully 
follows the Gita-Govinda format. The role of the sakhti in 
persuading Radha and Krsna is indispensable to the concep- 
tion, on many planes, both mystical and artistic. 


Thematically, the illustrations have a vague but not a 
precise relationship with the text. Obviously the two media, 
i.e. the ‘word’ and the ‘visual presentation’, handle the same 
theme with an autonomy distinctive to each medium. The 
deduction that the illustrations are only a stimulus for the 
painter to interpret the theme according to his unique under- 
standing would not be incorrect judging from this example 
and many others. Indeed, the painter takes a single word or a 
single sentence or motif to represent «he. mood pictorially. 
Variations and improvisations are many. The painter is no- 
where trying to illustrate the text precisely or unimaginatively, 
a view point held by some in the context of Indian miniatures. 
What is perhaps nearer to the truth is the fact that the painter 
perhaps like the theatre director or the director of jhanki type 
of presentation was choosing the most dramatic heightened 
moment for his presentation. In this respect the latter two 
were closer to each other than te the verbal expression, full 
of loaded imagery of the poet. 


Finally, as regards the style of the paintings and the use 
of spatial demarcations, sense of ¢he perspective, the linear 
drawing of figures, the use of the ‘extended eye’ or the ‘farther 
eye’, the pointed nosc, the use ¢f coiffures and garments, 
the manuscript is reminiscent of some others found in 
Gujarat, but never identical. It has, however, little or 
nothing in common with the Gila-Govinda folios in the 
Prince of Wales Museum, known as the Caurapaticasika 


group. Nor does it have any features of the other Gita- 
Govinda paintings of the N C. Mehta collection now in the 
Gujarat Museum Society or the one with the Maharaja of 
Kankorali, all identified as the early Western Indian by some 
and Rajasthani by oshers. Also, the style of these paintings 
does not make it a natural precursor of the two folios of the 
Gita-Govinda in the National Museum and those others of 
the early 18th century in the Udaipur Museum or that of the 
Saraswati Bhandara (c. 1714 A.D. and c. 1654 A.D. respectively) 
or the Kumar Sangram Singh collection or the Gita-Govinda 
in the ? Maharaja of Jaipur collection.’ It has also little to 
do with phe examples of early Rajasthani paintings brought 
to light by Rata’ Parimoo and called Lodhi period by Karl 
Khindalavala.* It is also not akin to some folios of the Gila- 
Govinda recently aequéred by the City Palace Museum, Jaipur. 


The rough chronology of some of these Gila-Govinda sets so 
far accepted places therm in this order: 


(a) The Gita-Govinda, Gujarati, published by Sri M. R. 
Mazmudar, 15th Century.’ 


(b) The Gita-Govinda in tte B. J. Institute, Ahmedabad, in 
a folk idiom, also published by M. R. Mazmudar. He places 
it in the 15th century and Sri Karl Khandalavala places it in 
the early 17th century.” 

° 
(c) The Cauraparicasika style Giin-Govinda, dated 1525-1570 
by Karl Khandalavala, considered to be from Jaunpur.” 


(d) The Gita-Govinda folios in the National Museum, also 
dated late 16th century by Moti Chandra and Karl 
Khandalavala (c. 1575 A.D. uf 


(e\, The Gita-Govinda of the N. C. Mehta collection which 
N. G. Mehta places in the 15th century and Moti Chandra 
and Karl Khandalavala in the early 17th century (1610 A.D.)." 


(f) A few folios (eighteen) of the Gita-Govinda acquired by 
the City Palace Museum, Jaipur in 1977. Stylistically it is 
close to the Dasamaskandha of the Jodhpur Library or the 
Dasamaskandha of the Jagdish Mittal collection.” 


(g) A Gita-Govinda set in the collection of the Maharaja of 
Kankorali, some of its folios being in the same style as some 
folios of the N. C. Mehta collection. This set would also have 
to be placed latest at the end of the 16th or early 17th 
centuries.” 


(h) A Gita-Govinda set in the collection of the Maharaja 
of Jaipur. Stylistically it is closer to the Malwa idiom" and 
cannot perhaps be dated later than mid 17th century. 


() The Gita-Govinda set in the Saraswati Bhandara, Udaipur, 
judging from a colophon which appears in a manuscript Of 
the Kavipriyd which precedes the Gita-Govinda manuscript. 
This belongs to the mid-seventeenth century.” 


() Some paintings of this set, i.e. (1) above, are close to the 
Gita-Govinda in the collection of the Raja of Navalagarh, 
dated 1650 A.D. by Motichandra in the Lalit Kala Andi 
publication on Mewar paintings.” {\ 
¢ 

Thereafter follow other Gita-Govinda sets in the various 
sub-schools of Bundi, Kishangarh and Jaipur and those of 
Basohli ‘and Kangra in the 18th and 19th centuries which 


we need\not ke into consideration here. 
t 
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Judging from the clear colophon of 1593 A.D., it wold 
be reasonable to expect a style which would be nearer either 
to the sets mentioned at (b), above or certainly as (d), (e) or (£). 
It should also be expected that it may have something to do 
with the later sets mentioned at (i) and (j). Its date may 
even make us expect a style which may co-ordinate with the 
Cauraparicasika group.” 


The present Gita-Govinda belies all these expectations and 
takes us back visually to recollect vaguely the Balago palastuti 
series of the 15th century, some marginal figures of the 
Devasino Pado Kalpasiitra and the features of the Maha- 
purana of Digambar Naya Mandir of the 15th: century.” 


In short, this is a style which appears to have been 
abandoned by the mid 16th century by all the Gila-Govinda 
sets mentioned above, and by many paintings of the 
Laur-canda group. 


However, it also does not exhibit the formal elements of 
what js generally recognized as the Jaina School, identified 
with the Katpasitira or the Kéalahkicirya Katha series, found 
in many collections in regard to division of spatial areas or 
the manner of presenting the narrations. The compositional 
pattern is closer to the Digambar Naya Mandir Mahapurana 
and yet not identical. The movements of the dancers, how- 
everp, are rather vaguely reminiscent of the Vasantavilasa” and 
thes Paisnava paintings of Gujarat. But the similarity ends 
here. The impression of the overcrowding of the latter is 
totaly absent here. Some paintings of the Balagopalastuli, 
however, have this sense of space, where figures are freely 
interspersed. 


ର NTO ଷ I 
First, ler us take the distinctive feature of the frrmat of 
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these paintings. As will be clear from the accompanying 
photographs and the initial description, each of the folios 
is invariably divided into a number of sections. Only two 
or three present a single sequence spread throughout the 
painting area (e.g. folio 24). Normally there are three sec 
tions (e.g. folios 4, 6, etc.) but in some there are either two 
(folio 5) or in a few, four or five (folios 26 and 27). The 
maximum, as in two illustration folios, are five. Each of these 
is largely a single unit where one single dramatic event is 
presented unlike other miniatures of the Western Indian 
schools where multiple scenes or groups are evident in a 
vertical or horizontal arrangement in mutually exciisive self 
contained frames. Where the actual frame is broken, the 
trees serve as a space divider in the Western Indian” or 
Apabhrams$sa.® In the matter of garmeiits, ornaments and the 
coiffure patterns, the paintings have some features common 
to what we see in what has been called ‘Western Indian’ 
painting, but not early Rajasthani ,of the 17th century.” 
Therein the dhott with a sash of Krsna suggesting 
a gpitambara and an angavastra. In most scenes he 
is seen in this except in folio 4 (section one) where he sits 
with a short striped dhott or shorts, with a tuft or hair on top, 
and in folio 6, where also he wears a short, dhoti or shorts of 
a criss-cross pattern. In some the longer dhott has a printed 
clesign (folio 7, 1st section) while in most others it is a plain 
or a striped dhoti. In one folio (illustration folio 9) there 
is yer another variant of the shor dhott, which in this case 
comes down to the knee, with sash hanging in front. This 
type of d/o? is not seen in the vabjous Balagopalastuti series 
or im other PVaisnava paintings of Gujarat. In the latter they 
are tighter, stiffer and more formal. The parallels with some 
Vaisnava paintings are close but there is no immediate 
identity. Radha, the sakh? and other gepis and dancers are 


sccn in a variety of costumes which can also be grouped under 
three or fouraypes. There is a long flowing plain or printed 
dhol of Radha and sakht, which is obviously not a skirt, 
clespite the impression that the gathers, or the sash in front, 
create. Radha and the sakhi wear a tight choli as upper 
garment, a characteristic feature of many paintings of the 
‘Western Indian or more specifically the Jaina School of 
the Jate 15th century but not always of the 16th century.” 
However, the saris of the present manuscript are never draped 
tightly around the legs and hips as is evident in the 
Kaplasittr« or Kalakacarya Katha, (i.c. Devasano Pacdo or 
Jaunpur, ow the Jamanagar Kalpasittra) and others of the 
Jaina sthools.” «fhe saris here are loose and flowing and 
inwariably reach only to the ankles. However, the gopis 
with Krsna or appeaying solo as dance figures always wear 
shorts coming down only to the knee, a common feature of 
some inarginal figures of dancers in the Devasano Pado 
Kalpasitrea and many in the Jamanagar Kalpasiitr«. These 
appear on folio 6 (sectian 2), folio 20 (section 2) and folio 
27 (section 4) in the present manuscript. This costume of 
the ‘shorts’ of the dancers is an important clue for establising 
a link between the present manuscript and those others of the 
Jaina tradition® which precede it but are not contemporary. 
It is interesting to note that there are many continuations 
of the earlier style which are abandoned in other examples 
of the late 16th century. An interesting costume of the 
cowherd or a peasant oy possibly Balarama speaking to 
Krsna appears in folio o8(section 2) where we encounter a 
short dhott and a headdress seen in the Krsna and cowherd 
scenes of the Balagopaldstuti series,” and other Vaigsnava 
paintings from Gujarat. Important also, are the trees, the 
foliage and the clepiction of clouds, the flowing river and 
the delineation of tlie animals. Most vivacious are the several 


fohjos where cows are seen. An unmistakable rhythm and 
a scnse of movement and lincar perspective are communicated 
through the pair or groups of cows in folios 2, 6, 9, 10, 13, 
22 and 26. Jn each of these they appear to share the joy, 
distress or surprise of their master. The painter uses them 
as supporting motifs to create the mood, although there is 
no mention of their existence in the text. The rhythm and 
the movement of the animals is achieved through an easy 
flow of a clearly sketched outline which jis drawn with a 
minimum of strokes. They are impressive for their brush- 
work and greatly enhance the lyrical, pastoral charm of the 
pictorial presentation. Again, although these arc reminiscent 
of a similar depiction in the paintings of the Balagopalastuti 
series, the present illustrator has a more flexible (less rigid) 
approach. Also the animals are invariably placed in an 
asymmetrical pattern, unlike the neat symmetry of the row 
of animals in the Balagopalastuli as also in other Vaignava 
paintings from Gujarat. Clouds are depicted through a 
minimum of curvilinear lines, which serve as an essential 
background to indicate the passage of timc and the hour 
of the day. Their curvilinear patterns arc in deep eormtaast 
to the static and vertical portrayal of trees. The trecs and 
the foliage are used to demarcate cdlifferent painting areas, 
or to clearly distinguish the scene as being indoors or out- 
doors. The circular, rather formalized drawing of the 
foliage of the trees, emphasizes the rounded contours without 
minute details of leaves and branches. Also by the dimirgjsh- 
ing size of the trees, gradually receding, a new sense} of 
perspective is created. This is a marked distinguis}.ing 
feature of the paintings. Nevertheless, the few, but sure 
strokes (e.g. folios 5, 6, 9, 12 etc.) are most effectively used. 
This feature of an optical perspective clistinguishes the 
illustraijons from all the others to which they are being coen- 
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pared. Finally, there is the depiction of the Yamuna in mi.ny 
of these folios. In each of them it is represented through two 
diagonals in a large horizontal area, with wavy or semicircular 
patterns suggestive of waves or the rhythm of water. In a 
few simply drawn fish can be seen. This device is a common 
cliché of many painting styles of the 15th and 16th centuries 
and helps in establishing locale and indicating distance for 
the journey which the heroine or hero has to undertake. In 
folio 7 (section 1) Krsna’s journey is thus represented and in 
folios 10 and 13 Krsna’s presence on the banks of the Yamuna 
is similarly effectively stablished. A sense of waiting and 
of being separated and yet longing for Radha is conveyed by 
changing the spatial arrangement in folio 22, where a trian- 
gular space in a corner (of section 1) represent the Yamuna. 
The feature of representing a river as a dividing line for 
different moods and for establishing locale is common and 
can also be scen in some of the paintings of the Western 
Indian, Jaina and Vaisnava schools of the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries,” and also in some early Rajasthani paintings. 


us Perceail said and cone, these are all the externals of the 
formal composition of the painting. The format, the divi- 
sion of spatial arcas, the delineation of animal and plant life 
ultimately are the outer elements. While the stylistic 
characteristics of the paintings result from these, their 
clominant characteristic features are dependent more on the 
portrayal of the human figure, the basic drawing and the 
groupings. It is here that onc discerns the unique features 
of he illustrations of the manuscript. As has been pointed 
out Defore, although it discards the stereotyped formal treat- 
ment of the Western Indian Jaina miniature paintings, there 
is a distinct continuity. Dr. Anand Krishna sugg. sts that 
the freer and less rigid composition was conditioner. by the 
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use of paper from palm-Ilceaf and the comparative larger surface 
which the painter was using.” While this may be true we 
find that in plastic terms it is also a thicker brush stroke which 
accounts for the impression of a comparative freer movement, 
less sharp and defined than the 15th and early 16th century 
Western Jndian Jaina or Vaisnava miniatures. Indeed, if 
some of the marginal figures of the Devasino Pado or 
Jamanagar Kalpasiitr« were enlarged and deliberately made 
slightly out of focus they may well lead to this type of 
portraiture. These illustrations achieve a sense of freedom 
without using a large surface area. We must remember the 
size of the folios. The oval face, with the poinutd nose, the 
pinched cheek and the extended eye are “dominant features 
of these illustrations, as they are of the other PVaisnava pain- 
tings of the Western or Gujarat schooiK_ However, the squat 
treatment of a few of the former is replaced by a linear 
draughtsmanship in this manusgript suggesting an elongation 
rather than a dwarfing. The arms are more often than not 
in an extended outflowing mov2ment always covering larger 
space. This gives these paintings a much greater sense of 
freedom, fluidity and easier flow, without a feeling of crowding 
so dominant in the others. ‘The movement of the arms of the 
Western Indian paintings of the Balagopéalastuli and some 
others are close but not exact parallels. While there are 
many affinities with these paintings, this illustrated manuscript 
is a class by itself for its creative skill and innovative spirit. 
It can be distinguished from all these other paintings, as also 
naturally from the Gita-Govinda s';ries in the Prince of Wales 
Museum of the Cauraparicasika gioup, and from those of the 
Gujarat Museum Society, the National Museum and the once 
with the Maharaja of Kankorali. The closest parallel perhaps 
which comes to mind is that of the illustrated Paticatantra 
manuscript of the 15th century in the Bharat Kala Bhavan™ 


dealt with by Dr. Anand Krishna in the report on the Seminar 
on some Asp&cts of Jaina Art and Aachitecturc. Although there 
arc many divergences in the mauner of draping, costuming, 
headgear and coiffure, the Gitla-Govinda manuscript is a 
continuation of the trends which seem to have set in by the 
late 15th century of breaking the rigid frames into unequal 
painting areas. The extended or the farther eye is con- 
spicuously absent in all the Gita-Govinda series which are con- 
siclered to precede the present manuscript (i.¢. the Prince of 
Wales Museum and the National Museum). It also disappears 
in the N. C. Mehta, Kankorali and City Palace Museum, 
Jaipur f9#6s, all roughly contemporancous with the present 
manuscript. Hotever, we see a style very close to this style 
invihe 16th century Parsvanatha-Paclmavatt vastrapata of the 
L. D. Institute. .lyfhis vastrapata the further eye is used 
to great effect with a remarkable flexibility of approach. It is 
without doubt a creative ନ cd not a stereotyped use of the 
mannerism. Since in point Lor time the manuscript appears 
after the Piineatan Nose iE Digambar Naya Mandir 
Mahapurdana, as also the Gita-Govinda in the Prince of Wales 
Museum and the National Museum (supposedly of 1525-1570 
A.D.) and precedes those of the Gita-Govinda in the B. J. 
Institute, the N. C. Mehte Gila-Govinda and the Kankorali 
and possibly the newly acquired Gita-Govinda by the City 
Palace Museum, Jaipur, and the Udaipur manuscript of the 
carly 18th century, a few deductions are self evident. 


One, a largely néceptel one and one can only agree with 
it is that what one knows as the Western Indian school or 
Apabhraimsa was not necessarily restricted to Gujarat and its 
environs and was extended over a larger area. The other, 
that the many stylistic and other features of the 15th century 
and early 16th cbntury, identified normally as the Jaina 


Mylpasiitra paintings and the Vaisnava Balagopalastuti (i.e. 
carly Western Indian or Apabhsarm$sa) continued well into 
the late 16th century, although there was a breaking of many 
formal conventions of spatial arrangements with a new sense 
of a symmetry and a freer use of space, etc. This was coeval 
or even Jater than the emergence of other styles which have 
been referred to by several names, such as the Caurapanicasika 
anc Laur Canda group, early Rajasthani, etc., all dated so 
far in the second half of the 16th century. It is also clear 
that this style can be clearly distinguished from the Devasano 
Pado Kalpasittra and the Balagopalasiuli series because of a 
thicker brush stroke in contour drawing. 

The colour scheme of the paintings presents a transitional 
stage from the rich definite red and blues of the Jaina paint- 
ings, to a completely clifferent palette of contemporaneous 
Rajasthani paintings. In this respect they are very close to the 
Balagopalastwuti paintings. There is a pastel effect in many of 
these illustrations through the use of a dull brick red or, 
sometimes, a neutral background and a subtle use of deep blue, 
ochre and ultramarine. The halo of Krsna and the stripes 
of the dhott of Krsna and those of the sakhts are invariaor~in 
dull brick red, verging on a pink. In the illustrations where 
the background is in this red, the Yamuna is in blue with 
two delicate inner lines in red. Within the same folio there 
is often great variety such as (folio 15) where the first section 
has a blue background, the second a red, and the third, with 
the sakhi a yellow background. An innovative spit 1S 
evident in the use of colours and rigid conventions are Being 
broken with ease, although there is no complete Vreak. 
Many shades of the same colour are evident (folio 17), where 
the eye moves from a light blue to a deeper blue. The 
palletris rich with colours ranging from brick red to mauve 
and sades of green. ¢ 


And finally, attention must be drawn to three leaves jof 
another Gita-Govinda recently discovered in Rajasthan in a 
private collection. Although the style of writing is somewhat 
different, the format and the stylistic features are close parallels 
to the Jaur Gita-Govinda. This Gita-Govinda probably 
comprised 63 folios and each was illustrated. The illustra- 
tions of this manuscript clearly establish the fact that the 
style was popular in other parts of Rajasthan and that the 
Jaur Gita-Govinda was not an isolated phenomenon. The 
delineation of the figures, the treatment of the extended eye 
and the use of space are almost identical, 


From the above it is clear that many tendencies so far 
considcred as belonging only to the fifteenth century continue 
well into the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. 
‘They are contemporaneous with the emergence of new styles, 
such as the Cauraparicasika and Lawr-Candda group. These 
continuities have to be seen as a separate distinct stream, rather 
than merely as a folk idiom. 


On analysis of this Gila-Govinda in relation to other 
illustrated manuscripts of the same theme from different 
regions in different styles over a period of a hundred years or 
so, also reveals the near pervasive popularity of the theme 
in Gujarat, Rajasthan, Malwa, and Jaunpur. During the 
latey part of the sixtcenth century and seventeenth century 
appar many other illustrated manuscripts from Orissa and 
Assan. These constitute another regional variation cdemand- 
ing scparate attention. 


On the basis of the stylistic analysis of this manj.script 
in ‘relation to other Gila-Govinda manuscripts imm diately 
& 
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preceding and following it, it would be possible to say that the 
painting style of the Mahéapurana, the Balagopalastuli and 
that evident in the Paficatantra« gradually emerged into this 
freer spontaneous style and flourished thercafter for nearly a 
hundred years. It continues to adhere to the extended eye 
and the linear draughtsmanship and the spatial divisions of 
the fifteenth century manuscripts. It is quite distinct from 
all that we understand by the Caurapaiicasika group and the 
early Mewar paintings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


With the discovery of the thrce leaves of a né&x identical 
style it is also possible to assert that the stvle eas fairly popular 
in other parts of Rajasthan. Its colophon with a defimite 
date and provenance gives us material to re-evaluate the 
deduction that the Western Gujarat or Apabhramsa School 
had seen its hey-day in the fiftgenth century and had been 
largely abandoned by the 16th c« ni by other contemporary 
schools. 5 


The manuscript is also valuable for cstablishing the 
mobility patterns of the spread of the Gila-Govinda tradition 
in both the visual and the performing arts. A much larger 
independent study of this is envisaged. It continues to follow 
a style which was largely abandoned in other contemporary 
schools, particularly in respect of the extended cye and the 
linear draughtsmanship. It is thys quite distinct from the 
Gita-Govinda series so far identilfrzd as the Caurapatiicasiha 
group, Western Indian, ନ etc. belonging to early 
17th or late 16th centuries. Altogether, it is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge and may help in establishing the 
mobility pattern in artistic genres in Tiga during the 15th- 
16th centuries. 


_ NOTES ' 


1 Ma7zmudar, M. R. ‘A figeenth century Gita-Govinda manuscript with Gujarati 

paintings.’ Journal of the University of Bombay, No. 12, Vol. VI, May, 1938. 
page 127. 
He refers to the stone inscription of Maharaja Sarangadeva 'Vagela of 
Anahilapattan, clated Vikram ycar 1348 (1291 A.D.) where a verse from the 
Gita-Govinda is quoted. ‘The inscription was found in early 1904 in Anavada 
(a village near Pitian) and is now preserved at the Baroda Museum. 

2 ij)Mananka’s text is published by L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad, 1965, edited by 
V. M. Kulkarni. 


ii) Rasikaprigs commentary of Rani Kumbha, published with the text of the 
Gita-Givi#da. Nirnayj Sagar Press, Bombay, 1904. 

3 Mazmudar, M. R. op. cit., pp. 129-137 and illustrations. 

+ PSfiisa Lahari text and translation by Pandit K. Kar. Journnal of the Orissa 
Historical Research Soctety,g/ol. I, No. 4, March, 1947. The author calls it a 
gostht in the heginniTs and riipaka in the end. This was enacted in the 
courtyard of the Jagannitha temple. 

5 Gitagopipati by Krishnadatta, an imitation of the Gr?ta-Govinda in Maithili. See 
Catalogue of the Bihar Research Sofliety, Vol. II, Ms. No. 36. 

Other works of this nature i ipt arc in the Visva Bharati and Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad. Gujarati are in the Gaekwad Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, collections. A complete listing is bcing done separately. 

6 Hein, N. The Miracle plays of Mathura. Oxford University Press, Bombay, 
1972, pages 17-31. 

? The set of early Gita-Govinda identified first as Rajasthani and later as Jaunpur, 
has been described in detail by Karl J. Khandalavala, ‘A Gita-Govinda series 
in the Prince of Wales Museum’, Prince of Wales Museum Bulletin, No. 4, 
1953-54, and again in New Documents in Indian Painting, page 85, footnote 19, 
where he believes that the provenance of the manuscript is not Mewar, but 
Uttar Pradesh and gives the dating as 1525-1570 (and not 1610 A.D. as in 
the Bulletin Article). The N. C. Mehta series, in the Gujarat Society 
Museum, some leaves published gin N. C. Mehta’s article on ‘Gita-Govinda’. 
JISOA, Vol. XT, 1945. Two Ives of a Gita-Govinda (c. 1575 A.D.) in the 
National Museum. Illustrated asifigs. 201 and 202 of New Documents of Indian 
Painting’ A set of Gita-Govinda §$vith parallel but not identical stylistic features 
(to the N. C. Mechta Grta-Govinda) is with the Maharaja of Kankorali, reproduc- 
tions of some folios seen through the kind courtesy of Shri U. P. Shah. The 
Saraswati Bhandara Gita-Govinda belongs to the mid 17th century and the 
Maharaja of Jaipur collection serirs possibly also to mid 17th century. 

8 Parimoo, Ratan. ‘Somd¢ unpublished carly Rajasthani paintings.’ Lalit Kala 
No. 17, pp. 1-13 and plates, particularly see editor's note at the end of page 13. 


% These leaves have been acquired in 1977 and stylistically they are close to the 
Jodhpur Library Dasamskandha. 

1? Mazmudar, M. R. ‘A 15th century Gita-Govinda,’ Journal of the University of 
Bombay, Vol. X, 1941, pp. 119-132. Sce Khandalavala, Karl. 
Rajasthan’, Marg, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1960, and figs. 8 & 9. 

11 See footnole 7 above. 

® Karl Khandalavala & Moui Chandra, New Documents 
figs. 201 and 202. They place it c. 1575 A.D. 

13 See footnote 7 above. Also N. C. Metha’s article in Nehru Abhinandan Granth 
and illustrations and Khandalavala, Karl. ‘Leaves from Rajasthan’, op. cit. 

H Unpublished, a separate monograph on this is envisaged. 

35 Unpublished, nearly 200 folios. A detailed study of this is being brought out 
separately. I 

16 Unpublished but examined. 

¥ Unpublished. A full study of this being published in the forthcoming issue 
of J/SOA. Vatsyayan, Kapila. Hustraied manuscript of the Gita-Govinda 
from Mewar, JISOA, Moti Chandra Comemoration Volume. 

$ Moti Chandra, ‘Mewar Paintings’, Lalit Kala Akademi, Pl, VI. 

9 New Documents in Indian Painting, pp. 54-55, and colour Pl. 10 and article 
on ‘An illustrated Avadhi MS of Laur-chanda’ by Rai Krishnadasa, Lalit Kala 
Nos. 1-2, March 1956, pp. 61-62. 
While the Laur Chanda and the present manuscript share the common feature 
of the impression of a ‘farther eye’ there is little else in comnfonr” >the 
present manuscript the ‘farther eye’ is integral to the face and it is nearer an 
three fourths profile. The heavy bust and an attenuated narrow waist of the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan Laur Chanda are absent here, and so is the charactrstic 
profile of the series of paintings mentioned on footnoie 7 above, and the 
Caurapancasiha of the N. C. Mehta collection, and the National Museum collec: 
tion. All these belong to what has been called the Kulhadar group by Karl 
Khandalavala and are contemporary. nN 

2 Moti Chandra, ‘Mahapurana of Digambar Naya Mandir', Lalit Kala, No. 5. 


‘Leaves from 


Indian Painting, 


1959, pages 68-80, specially the two femalc figures in fig. 7. A 
#3! Vasanta Fildasa, edited by Norman Brown, Connecticut, 1962, Pl. fig, 10. 
page 164, and page. 168, pl. 7, fig. 14. # 


® Compare with illustrations of the Gita-Govinda series in the Prince of Wales 
Museum and the Kankorali collection and also with the several Balagopalastuli 
series illustrated in M. R. Mazmudar’s article. ‘The Gujarati School of Painting 
and sore newly Discovered Vaisnava Miniature’ Journal of the Indian Society 
of Orie bal Art, Vol. X, 1942, pp. 1-32, plates 7 and 9, where tree divide the 
spatial prea. Our manuscript is closer to the Gujarati Vaisnava painting? in 
this a but treatment is different. 
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In the Digamber Naya Mandir Mahifpurana trees are used for encasing figttres 
in some folios (sce Lalit Kala No.©5, op. cit. fig. 6). 

Mazmudar, M. R. Balagopalastuti Manuscripts. Journal of the University of 
Bombay, Vol. XVI, No, 31, July, 1947, pp. 32-60, particularly plates facing 
page 56. Also compare with costumes in the Gita-Govinda in the National 
Museum (of possibly 1575) reproduced colour plate 17 and 18 in New Documents 
in Indian Paintings and the other Gita-Govinda series mentioned in footnote 
7 above. The costumes of our manuscript are closer to but not identical with 
the Balagopalastuti; nor are they similar to the National Museum folios of 
Gita-Govinda. 

Sce Colt patterns of some marginal figures of the Kalpasutra figures from 
Devasino Pado (1475), particularly these of two top figures reproduced 
as fig. 91 in New Documents in Indian Painting. Jn contrast sce those of the 
Prince of Wales Museum Gita-Govinda and other late 16th century examples. 
The tightly draped sari is evident in almost all the Indian type marginal 
figures of the Devasano Piglo Kalpasiitra and other Kalpasiitro as also the 
Gujarati Vaisnava paintings. Sec the costume of dancers in the Kalpasiitra 
(painted at Jaunpur, Western Indian and Gujarat School dated 1465 A.D. 
New Documents in Indian Painting, Pl. 4) and Moti Chandra’s Western Indian 
Painting, fig. 138 and a different costume of the dancers in Laghuwu Samgrahani 
siitra 1583 A.D. (reproduced as Pls. VIII in Moti Chandra and Shah Umakant 
P. New Documents of Jaina Painting, Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Publication) 
and Sari draping patterns seen in the illustrations of Mazmudar's article on 
Balagopalastuti (op. cit.) as also his article on Vaisnava Gujarati Paintings. 
There is little in common Dbetween any of these and the Sdr7? draping patterns 
of the present manuscript. A close parallel in Dboih costuming and some 
stylistic features is a figure from a folio of the Mahapurdna in Digambar Naya 
Mandir “(late 15th century) illustrated as fig. 98 in New Documents of Indian 
Painting. The lady wears a skirt in this illustration and not a draped dhoti 
as in our manuscript. The skirt otherwise appears much later as has been 
pointed out by all these authors; or the costumes of the women in fig. 7 
of Moti Chandra's article on the Digambar Naya Mandir Mahdapurana, Lalit 


Kala, No, 5, 1959. 
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= While there are several examples of this, 
few here. 
Moti Chandra, 
and 141. 
See New Documents in Indian Painting, figs. 56 and pairs of dancers in figs. 89 
90. Also see Moti Chandra ‘Costumes, Textiles and Coiffures in Ancient 
and Medieval India’, Oriental Publishers, Delhi, 1943. Line drawing No. 87 
on page VIII. ‘The particular costume goes into oblivion in later Jaina painting 
of the 16th and 17h centuries. See figs. 8 and 9 of Khazanchi collection 
Catalogue of Sarasvatt Pata. For contrast see Shah, U. P. and Moti Chandra: 
New Documents in Jaina Painting. fig. 46 from Laghu Samgrahayt Sutra 
dated 1583 A.D. where a radical change takes place. 
Mazmudar, M. R., ‘Illustrated Mss of Bilvamangala's Balagopalastuti.’ Journal 
of the University of Bombay, Vol. XVI, Part 1, 1947-48, Pl. VIII, on page 57. 
28 New Documents of Indian Painting. Pl. 18(b) Mahapurana painted at Palam 
in Delhi, dated 1540, where also a stretch of river spreads acrdsstthe painting 
in a diagonal, and figs. 5 and 6 of Ratan Parimoo'’s atyécle (op. cit.). In the 
latter, although the treatment is diagonal, it is more elaborate with dgany 
intercepting curves. Also sce Anand Krishan’s article on ‘Paricantantra 
Paintings’ in Aspects of Jaina Art and Architewture, fig. 11 (fig. 19) where 
too the motif is repcated. In the Digambar Nays” Mandir the river is a 
horizontal arca and the lake a circular area (see Moti Chandra article on 
Mahapurana. Lalit Kala No. 5, 1959, figs. 4 and 8). 
29 Ananda Krishna, ‘A Pancatantra Martiscript’. Aspects of Jaina Art and 
Architecture. L. D. Institute, Armedatbad, pp, 405-413. 
2 Mazmudar, M. R. Articles on Balagopalahx23nd Vaisnava Miniatures, op. cit. 
The overcrowding is a compositional trait of all these. The present Gita-Govinda 
is remarkable for the feeling of airy spaciousness it communicates through a 
new use of space and perspective. Inspite of sections, it breaks the boundary 
of fragments. A similar use of space, however, is evident in the Balagopalastuti 
series in the Prince of Wales Museum (see Pl. VITI of Moti Chandra ‘Studies 
in Early Indian Painting’, Asia Publishing House, 1975. 
Anand Krishna ‘Paricatantra Manuscript’, Some Aspects of Jaina Art and 
Architecture (op. cit.), pp. 405-413, figs. 1-15. (reproduced here figs. 15-20). 


draw attention 10 only 


‘Jaina Miniatures Painting from ‘Western India’, fig. 139 
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THE MANUSCRIPT TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


” THE MANUSCRIPTS TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Text folio No. 1 


The first line pays obeisance to Krsna and to Ekalinga, and 
clescribes the work as letters based on the Gita-Govinda. Then 
begins the narration from line 2 onwards: 


—) - ~~ < 

Bhava 1 -(bhédvas are different sections or sentences and arc 
Fo ® 

called so in the manuscript). 


One day Radha Jt at the behest of Baba Nanda escorted 
Sri ‘Bhagavan (se. Krsna). On the way, on the banks of the 
Yamuna, began the damoda,pramoda (the loving dalliance 

called moda-mangala here) sod the two were involved in a 
lovely Tila. 


Bhava 2 After Sr Bhagavan had satiated himself, he 
embraced S17 Radha (alitgana): the passionate love-play filled 
Radha with the divine aroma of Sf Krsna'’s being. Fe is 
acldlressed as S11 Ji throughout the work. 


Bhava 3 begins with an aboration of Sf Krsna and speiks 
of him as the giver of infinite joy to the disabled, the sick and 
others, including the beautiful maidens. Even the murmur: 
ing bees rejoice at the mention of his name. While the text 
of this folio tlescribes the beginning of the journey of Krsna 
and Radha and speaks of Nanda’s order as in the verses of 
the Gita-Govinda. there is no reference here either to the 
overcast sky or to the poet Jayacleva, as in the original Gita- 
Govinda, nor is there a reference to the Dasivatara theme 
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‘The text nlso reverses the order of the Sritakamala verses; 
however, the echoes of the Gila-Govinda are clear. 


Hhistratron folio meunmbered as 2, which follows the text, is 
clearly divided into two horizontal areas. ‘The upper register 
depicts. the dasdvatédras in small rectangular squares; the 
lower shows Krsna and Radha in an embrace with a cow on 
either side. ‘The dasavatira panel begins with a figure of 
Ganesa and is followed by a four armed Matsya, Kiarma, 
Narasimha, Famana, Paraswrama, Rama, Buddha, Faraha, 
Krsna and Kalki, in that order. Tt is obvious that the whole 
of the first sarga has been compressed together both in the 
text and the illustration. While the text makes no mention 
of the dasavalara the pictorial depiction quite clearly follows 
the Gita-Govinda verses, although it does not follow the 
order of the incarnations strictly. The figures of. Radha 
and Krsna are placed against a dark blue Saeko which 
scparates them out from the rest of the painting surface. 
This background alone suggests the overcast sky. ¢ 
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Text folio 2 


Bhava's 4 and 5 are a vivid description of Krsna singing and 
dancing with the Gopis. The Gop are dlescribed in rich 
sensuous imagery as in the corresponding portions of the Gila 
Govinda. There are description here of how Krsna binds 
the Gopts in his love, how his flute enchants them, and how 
they clance with kansyatala and hastatalau. Both Bhavas 4 and 
A end with the praise of this Krsna, the beloved of the Gopis 
and declare that all living beings seek his protection. The 
significant word ‘Ghiimar’ occurs in the context of Krsna's 
dance with the Gopis. These hhavas are based on the verses 
of the Sarga 1, prabandha 3 begining lalita-lavanga-lata, etc. 


Hustration folios 3 and 4 capture the spirit of the text 
through a series of paintings, each clepicting a music and 
dance scene. Both folios 3 and 4 are divided into a number 
of vertical sections. Section 1 of folio “Sp beings with Krsna 
and a Gopi or possibly Radha and is followed by a central 
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panel only of a Gopi in a dance movement. Her fcet are in 
huncita and the open ardhamaydali is evident. In the third 
section of folio 3, there is a drummer with a myrdanga and 
another lady dancer, this time in an irdhvaujan movement 
of the lower limbs., One arm is extended in a relaxed dold- 
hasta, the other is held above the head in a partial uromandala 
hasta. In folio 4, the theme is developed further, again by 
dividing the area into three panels. In the first a Gopi 
pours water on Krsna obviously suggesting the playing of 
Holi. In the second Krsna is seen surrounded by the Gopis 
in a movement of the dance where an interlocked pindibandha 
is evident. In the third he sits alone playing a flute. The 
illustration cominumicates the mood of spring where Krsna 
dafces with several Gopis, without making the painting a 
mere pictorial representation of the verbal content. Each 
section is a self-contained unit through the clearly defined 
lines as also the backgrouiyl colour. Panel 1 of folio 4 is 
set against a dull ochre, followed by a clark blue in the second, 
and the third ngainst a Blue and dull pink. ‘The juxtaposition 


of,the blue and pink is a clever device, both as pictorial 
harmony and to suggest passage Qf time. 


Text folios 3 and +4 


Bhavas 6 and 7 are a further description of Krsna with the 
Gopis in spring time. His saffron orange garments and his 
ear ornaments, his face and teeth are all vividly described. 
His face is red with colour, his hair Auuters like a Naga. The 
Gopis sing and dance around him, others come close and 
whisper, vet others hold him, some embrace him and others 
wait eagerly for the music of his flute. He responds warmly 
teases some and draws others close. These sections are a 
fairly faithful rendering of the verses of Sarga I, prabandha +¢ 
beginning candana-carcita. 


Text foto 3 


Bhdavas 8 and 9 continue the description of the cance with the 
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Gopis and speaks of Radha’s watching the dance and her 
feeling of dejection. The Rasa of Virndavana, much in the 
style of the Srimad Bhégavata, is described here, although it is 
also obvious that these portions also rest heavily on Javacdeva's 
verses of the first Sarga, prabendha 3 and prabeandla 4. 


Hhstration Jolio 5 The area of the pamting is divided into 
two sections. In one Radha is seen sitting solitary, dejected 
and speaking not t0 a sakhi, but to a parrot. In the second 
section Krsna sits alone, accompanied by a parrot on onc 
side and the peacock on the other. Besides, the vertical 
lines; the stvlized trees, differentiate one scene from the 
other. ‘The folio is in deep contrast to the wo preceding it. 
Phe separation of the two is beautifully captured. While 
the red of the foreground provides a continuity between the 
two sections, the ochre background of the section with the 
peacock and the light blue of Radha's section are tp deep 
‘The appearance of the parrot in both the sections 
provides the continuity in the folio. 


contrast. 
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Text foliv 6 


Bhdava 10 c«lescribes the intense lIpnging of Radha for Krsua. 
She addresses the sak/ri and calls her a cruel friend, who can 
find no way of ensuring a meeting ‘with Krsna. She pro- 
mises gratitude for life if the sakhi will bring her Lord to 
her. ‘Fhe description makes full use of the conventional 
conceits of Indian poctry for longing and of an impassioned 
fevered physical state. ‘The heated torment of the expecta- 
tion can be cooled says she only by a meeting with Krsna. 


Text folios 7 and 8 


In Bhiava 1/7 the scene shifts. Now it is not Ridha, but the 
lonely journey of Sr Hari along she Yamuna. ‘Phere is a 
poignant clescription of the long and arduous journey which 
resulted in blistered feet. Krsna crosses many mountains 
and woods and calls aloud for Radha. But Radha is not to 
be found. By and by, on the banks of the Yamuna he sees 


a sakht drying her garments. He asks her the whereabouts of 
Radha. The®sakhi offers to take him to his beloved Ratha. 
Sri Hari begins to walk eagerly with the sakhi but his 
weary fevered body cannot keep pace with her. Ultimately 
the sakhi offers to bying Radha to him. The eager Krsna is 
impatient, he can endure the separation no longer and insists 
on accompanying the sak/hf notwithstanding his anxious 
fatigued state. Finally, they arrive and see Radha. Radha 
sits loncly and clesolate. The long wait, the anxious pining, 


of events. Folio 5 had shown the two characters separatels 
each in a state of longing. Foligp G is divided into thie: 
sections. In the first Krsna is touching the forehead ©! 
Racha seated, against the background of a hill and a tree; 1 
the second he is seen with a sakhi in a playful mood, and 
the third shows a cow. Neither of these sections appears 
to illustrate the text except the first section of folio 6, where 
Krsna is perhaps winning Radha over However, the long 
anc arduous journey of Krsna is aflectively portrayed in 


Soon Radha 


gives way to a mad rage at the sight of Krsna. 
swoons and is tenderly revived to consciousness by the 
healing touch of St Ji. ; The lovers fall into each other's 
arms, unmindful of the gresence of the sakhi. Radha was 
soothed, says the writer, like the Himalayas through this love 


play (Ila-kyida). This is vaguely based on Sarga IL, but 
there are significant departures. 


Hlustration folios 6fand 7 «lo not precisely follow this sequence 


folio 7, which is clivided into two unequal sections. In the 
first horizontal panel, Krsna is seen standing solitary and 
expectantly in one corner. The rest of the painting surface 
is covered with the Yamuna and the woods. All this is 
suggested through a flowing diagonal of the Yamuna and 
many trees and plants diminishing in space as they recede. 
‘The painter achieves a great sense of linear perspective and 
of space in a limited frame. Pictorially this treatment of 
space with large blank sections is freer, and not often seen 
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in other paintings of the fifteenth century. The use of a 
cdlingonal for flowing rivers is, however, a common convention. 
The intensity of the verbal picture is complemented by the 
visual impression of a Krsna waiting and taking a long, 
long journey. “he second panel of folio 7 shows two sakhis 
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in animated conversation and nothing more. Besides, the 
lines of the diagonal Yamuna, and the verticals of the stylised 
trees, the clilferent colours of the background of each of the 
sections suggests a passage of time. The folio manifests a 
perfect mastery of the painter over his medium, where he is 
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"The costume and the coiflure of 


breaking rigid conventions. 
the sakhts is significant. lt recalls the coiffure patterns of 
some marginal figures of the Devasano Pado Kalpasiilra ancl 
the Sarasvati pala of the Khazanchi collection. 


Hlustration folio § is again clivided into three sections. 
In the largest of these Krsna is seen in a pensive mood lying 
on a couch. It is obviously an indoor scene without an 
exact co-ordination with the text, suggesting the end of a long 
and painful journey. Nevertheless, the state of expectant wait- 
ing is conveyed, both through his posture and the expression 
of his face. In the second section, Radha is being persuaded 
to meet Krsna and there ?s a little flutter and agitation. In 
the third, there is the gaze bf a surprised sakhi. The pictorial 
image captures a general mood rather than a precise visualisa- 
tion in line and colour of the text. 


Hlwustration folio I.takes us into the open air again. In the 
first section, Krsna is seen sitting accepting a message or a 


gift from the sakhi. In the second section of the folio, he 
plays the flute in a dance pose and is accompanied by two 
entranced cows, almost as if responding to the melody of his 
flute. Space is clearly differentiated through the use of a 
clifferent background colour in each of the sections. 


Text folios 9, 10 and 11 


Bhavas 12 and 13 take us back to the sak/i’s entreating Krsna 
acdldressed as Mohan. She describes the love-lorn state of 
Radha, whom neither sun nor shadow pleases. She is 
clistraught and besicle herself with longing. The moon beams 
are the piercing arrows of Kama and the notes of the kokil 
intensify her anguish. ‘Radha’, says the sakhi, ‘paints and 
repaints him and she has care for neither dress nor coiflure. 
She is pale and emaciated with the craving and the waiting. 
Her ear-ornmaments are like stinging snakes, the beads of her 
necklace are like the heavy weight of mountains on per 


breast. *All her garments ancl ornaments are a burden. She 
. 
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can no longer bear the anguish, for it is Sri Krsna she wants. 
She counts the stars at night, is startled by the slightest 
sound, and it is the name of Krsna and Krsna alone which 
she repeats. She likes neither heat nor cold, and is beside her- 
self with the pain of her desire. “Fhis bhava is a close prose- 


rendering of Sarga IY prabandha 9. 
Text folio 12 


Bhéava 14 continues the entreaties of the sakht through a 
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series of similies, one piled up on the other where all the 
motifs and conventions of medieval poetry are invoked in a 
simple, but effective prose Style. The metaphors and the 
alfectations are drawn from many sources and not from the 
Gita-Govinda alone. Although echoes of the latter are clear 
in the reference to the kokil paricama raga, etc., the bhiva 
is not a literal prose rendering of corresponding verses. 
* 

Hlustration folio 1(/ portrays Radha and Krsna in two sec- 
tions. In the first she is offering {piij@ to something which 
has the appearance of a Siva-litiga. In the second, Krsna is 
seen again with two cows, against the background of moun- 
tains and hills, along the Yamuna. But this rime he is seen 
with a plough, not with a Aute. 


Hlustration folio 17 shows a sak and Krsna together, the 
former obviously persuading him to meet Radha (in one 
section) and Krsna amd a number of sakhis in the second. In 
the latter, there is an interestimg cletail of the sak/rs carrying 


another woman on their shoulders, cither to suggest a real 
person or to show a picture of Radha to Krsna. Krsna looks 
away in an opposite direction. ‘The colour scheme of each 
section is cdlifferent. 


Text folio 13 


Bhéava part 14 and 15  Bhva 14 continues with the saktht's 
clescription of Radha and her weakened physical state. Shc 
is like the setting sun, her gait is unsteady and she has for- 
gotten to care for herself. "IMhe sak scolds Krsna for his 
cruelty towards his beloved and again repeats her pleadings. 


Hlhustration folio 12 is divided into three sections. In the 
first the sak//7 points towards a tree possibly suggesting her 
approaching Krsna. In the second, Radha is seen lying on 
a couch, in a despondent state and the third clepicts a 
domestic scene of a woman with a grinding stone. While 
none of, the intensity of the many similies and the metaphors 
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of the verbal clescriptions are pictorially captured, there is Text folios 4 and 15 
enough in sections one and uwo of the folio to convey the 


feeling of intense yearning and pining. The third section Bhéavas 16 and 17 describe a conversation between Radha and 

possibly depicts the sakht’s efforts to soothe Radha by the the sakhz. ‘This time the sakht addresses Radha and tells her 

use of sandle paste. that Krsna, her eternal companion of many lives, is standing 
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in front of her and soon her hopes of union with him, will 
be fulfilled. But Radha in her anger and her pride will not 
relent. The sakhi implores her now, as she had entreated 
Krsna, a moment ago. 

Hlustration folios 13 and 1/4 The first section of 
folio 13 cdlepicts a Balagopala tending a cow on the 
banks of the Yamuna against the background of 
hills and mountains. In “the second, Radha stands in a 
svastika pose grasping a tree with one hand and holding a 
garland in the other. A small shrine is seen in the back- 
ground. There is the suggestion of the banks of the Yamuna 
in one corner and hills inthe background. In the last sec- 
tion, only a group of cattlg is shown. Except for the second 
section, the pictorial scene has little relationship with the 
loaded imagery of the text. The compositional pattern of 
the folio is arranged with a sense of design, through the 
repetitive motif of the Yamuna in each of the sections. Pink 
and yellow constitute the background. "The diagonal in a 


corner of section two of folio 13 suggesting the Yamuna is 
beautifully balanced with curves in sections one and three 
placed in opposing movements. Folio 14, however, captures 
the powerful drama of the lovers waiting but each reluctant 
to give up his or her pride. ‘The panel is divided into four 
sections. In the first two, each turns away from the other. 
‘Fhe opposed movement and the turning away communicate 
a sense of tension. In the third, Krsna sits lonely and 
bewildered with one hand on the ground and the other sup- 
porting his chin. In the fourth, Radha sits forlorn, this time 
facing Krsna, both equally expectant but unable to relent. 
Each conveys a different mood in a quick but balanced 
sequence of events. 


Text folio 16 


Bhéava 17 (continued) describes the weary sakht, who has been 
unable to persuade either Radha or Krsna to break the silence. 
Krsna then takes the initiative and begins to address Radha. 
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He asks her pardon for any wrong he may have done and 
reminds her thar there is no defeat or victory between them. 
Gradually Radha gives in and wakes him in her arms. The 
sak is happy, moves away and lets the lovers experience in 
one moment of love, the melting away of the yearning of years. 
‘This is a clear departure from the Gila-Govinda. 


Hlustration folio 75 The panel is divided into three 
sections. In the first Krsna is approaching Radha 
who appears 19 be walking away and yet turning 
around to listen to him. In the second, she stands 
alone and pours water, and in the third the sakht holds 
a screen suggesting her own walking away and perhaps very 
delicately suggesting the meeting of the lovers. This could 
depict the earlier reference to the sak drying her garments, 
bit this is anlikely. “Phe emotions of the words are tlustrated 
through a pictorial device where the artist is obviously deviat- 
ing from the verbal imagery to create in pictorial terms the 
suggestion of a mood which he wishes to portray. The 
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passage of time is beautifully conveyed through a gradual 
darkening of the horizon and the emergence of the moon. 


Text folio 16 


Blhitoas 17 and 18 describe the preparation for the union in 
stages. Radha prepares for the union, closes the door behind 
her, arranges the bed, and adorns herself after a ritual bath. 
Then she addresses Hari, the all-kiowing one and bows to him. 
Krsna is pleased, takes her in his arms and the love-play 
begins. 


Hhistration folio 16 and part of 17 illustrate this section 
through three panels of folio 16 and one of folio 17. In the 
first scetion of folio 16 Radha is seen arranging the bed 
excitedly, in the second, bathing and in the third, waiting 
iumcder a trec. In the first section of the next folios, the two 
are seen together in an embrace. The scene is Jaid part 
indoors, and part outdoors. 2 


Text folio 17 


"This folio from B hava 19 omvards takes us back to the scene of 
Krsna las again moved back to 


the separation of the lovers. 
Bhéava 19 in folio 17 describes Krsna on the 


the woods. 


banks of the Yamuna reminiscing on the trvst with Radha. 
At one place he halts as if unable to walk. Krsna then 
admits that his thoughts were far away with his beloved 
Radha anc in his mind's eye he saw the beautiful eyes of 
Radha. He longs to go back to her and can contain himself 
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no longer. 
Text folios 18 and 19 


Bhidva 20 is another conversation of the sakhi and Radha. 
The former tells Radha of the anxiety and the anguish of 
Krsnpa. The sakhi says that it is impossible for her to describe 
his state and Radha must agree to meet him. She advises 
Radha that salvation lies only in Radha’s meeting Krsna. 
Radha'’s reply is full of complaints and resentment. Krsna, 
according to her, does not care for her, and he ran away in 
the early hours of dawn. She imagines he plays and dances 
with others, is oblivous that Radha seeks him alone, longs 
for him every minute. “J have’, says Radha ‘tested him 
this time enough. He ran away before dawn. 


Text folios 20 and 21 


Bhdavas 21, 22 and 23 continue with the sakhis advising and 


attempting to persuade Radha to meet Krsna. Once she 
rebukes her for being narrow-minded, at another time she 
tells her that it does not behove one like her to behave thus 
when he anxiously waits for her. She compares Radha to 
the gardener of the flower-bed and says, low can the garden 
flower if its keeper is angry. She speaks of her fading away 
without his love, and tells her how onlookers can really 
discern that she too pines and yearns, and wastes away with- 
out him. The sakht asks Radha to give up her pride and 
meet him eye to eye, lip to lip. The sakhz once again loads 
her narration with many similies and metaphors, signs and 
symbols of the conventional motifs of love and asks her to 
merge with her Lord as the fish immerse themselves in water. 
She reminds Radha that the night is passing and she must 
not clelay. Finally she entreats Radha to accompany her. 


Hlwustration folios 17, 18 and 19 portray these emotions, not 
by following a line sequence but generally depicting the 
essence of this mood. In two sections of folio 17, there are 
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two separate figures, each going his and her way. Krsna is 
moving away towards the Yamuna, while the sak/z watches 
and beckons him. In folios 18 and 19 Radha is seen sitting 
uncer a tree in utter loneliness in the first section of both 
She pines and waits but is obviously in no mood to 
In section two of folio 18, a sakht is 
seen sporting with Krsna. This possibly portrays Radha's 
fears of Krsna’s sporting with those others. In section 2 of 
folio 19 the sakht is apparently trying to persuade Krsna 
to go to Radha. She is narrating Radha's state to him. 
Section 3 of folio 19 shows two stylised trees, without any 
human figures, suggesting a pause or an impasse in this 
quarrel of the divine lovers. ‘The trees denote a silence — 
through their static aloofness. This in deep contrast to the 
mood of cdlespair of Radha, and the anxious conversation of 
Krsna and the sak/hz. With a minimum use of line and 
changes in the portrayal of eyebrows and eyes and a variety 
of sitting postures:the artist successfully captures the drama 
of the emotions of the three characters. 


folios. 
listen to the sakht. 


Hilustration folio 20 continues in the same strain with a 
complaining Radha although still meditating upon Krsna and 


his dalliance with other woman. The first section of the 
folio, possible portrays Radha again imagining Krsna with 
the other gopis. In the third also Radha sits lonely and 
waiting. In between Krsna is seen with another sak? in‘an 
animated movement of the dance. The vivacious pose, the 
movement of the pull in the central panel are counterpoised 
against the static but eloquent pose of Radha (third section) 
sitting in clarkness, suggested by the appearance of a snake in 
the foreground. Radha is imagining Krsna’s love-play with 
other women. The echoes of the Gila-Govinda are many, 
both in the text and the illustration. 


Text folio 22 

° 
Bhdava 24 clescribes the sakht again pleading with Radha. 
She tells Radha that the moment of her meeting Krsna is fast 
approaching. She says that Krsna can no longer play the flute 
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in rhythm, because his thoughts are constantly swith her. conversation) in two sections and Krsna sitting alone and 

Radha must not waste time, the moment draws near and hucldled up under a tree in the third. The expanse of space 

she must prepare herself for the meeting. given to the sakhis is balanced with the small secluded place 

given to Krsna in a limited frame. The unequal division 

Hhustration folio 27 shows the wo (Radha and the sakhi in of the sections emphasizes their longing for one another but 
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in clifferent moods. The passage of time is indicated by 
changing the colour of the background. 


Hhestration folio 22 develops on the same theme. In onc 
section, Krsna is playing on the flute sitting on the banks 
of the Yamuna; in the other, he is seen in conversation with 
the saukht who appears to be telling him of Radha's state. 
Cows accompany Krsna. Receding trees and a diagonal 
Yamuna appear in the first section, with a light blue and 
red background. Flat background patches of pink andl 
yellow cover the surface of the other two. 


Text folios 22 and 23 


Bhavas 25, 26, 27 and 28 ‘tescribe the sakht telling Krsna of 
the frail condition of Radha. ‘Radha, savs the sak/it, ‘is 
distraught and beside herself with the anguish of separation. 
1n desperation she cdlresses in yellow and wears peacock 
feathers, in the mgke-believe that she is you. Indeed the 


This time the sak 
requests Krsna to go and cuench her thirst. Radha, she tells 


sak/it uses the word ‘mad’ {(pagala). 


him, can think of none else but him. ‘Radha. says the 
sakhti, ‘sometimes laughs, sometimes weeps and is at other 
times immobile and stiff like a staff. This bhava also 
poignantly captures the mood of the twelfth prabandha. 


Radha continues her lament in bhava 27 and says that 
although she waited all night long under the kadamba trec, 
there was no sign of Krsna. She had waited amongst the 
forest reeds as the sak/4t advised, but it all came to naught. 
She is certain (bhava 28) that Krsna without doubt is revelling 
with others and does not care for her. This is a close render- 
ing of the thirteenth praband/a, and parts of the fourtcenth. 
"Through simple prose intense anguish is expressed. 


Hlustrasion folio 23 portrays this state of Radha in both the 

sections. In one, she is sitting with folded knees under the 

kadamba tree and in the other she is seen running iP a 
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perturbed state surrounded by many trees and plants. The Text folio 24 

anxiety and the waiting are poignantly portrayed. The 

craving and the loneliness are all captured through the use Bhdva 29 clescribes Radha’s suspicions as she imagines Krsna 
of corner spaces, in the first and through a sense of agitated surrounded by innumberable maidens. She can be neither 
movement in the other. patient nor tolerant towards the one such as he. ‘Why cid 


a7 C0 
he. asks she, desert me, when we had promised to meet. 


In Bhéavas 30 and 3/ Radha addresses the Yamuna and asks 
the river why its waters have also receded and cannot give 
her ‘refuge and drown her. She cries out to the wind 
(Pavana) and asks why it does not tear her heart out. In 
Bhava 31 the s«kh? advises Radha and entreats her to give 
up anger and to meet Krsna. The sakhi uses all her persua- 
sive powers lest they appear to be of no avail. Bhavas 30 
and 31 are a faithful prose translation of some verses of the 
sixteenth prabandha. 


Hlustration folio 24 shows a lonely Radha on the banks of the 
Yamuna, obviously conveying the sense of the imagery of the 
last part of Bhava 30. Radha’s state is conveyed through 
the expanse of the Yamuna which she is addressing. The 
diagonal of the Yamuna separates her from the woods which 
can be seen in an opposite corner. The folio is one conti- 
nuous panel and not broken up into compartments. 
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Text folio 25 


Bhavas 32 and 33 The scene changes radically 
After a sentence of praise for Krsna, it speaks of 
Krsna’s acldressing Radha in endearing terms, asking 


her pardon. He will suffer any punishment, she will 
deem fit for him. He apologises for his [orgetful- 
ness, and offers all he can. He offers to paint in vermilion 
(lac) her feet, do whatever she will want him to cdo, and will 
let her do what she will to him. He describes the beauty of 
her hair, brow and lips, and sings praise of her incomparable 
beauty full of the sixteen types of adornment (solah Srrigara). 


Hlustration folio 25 is divided into three sections. In the 
first Krsna is seen painting her feet. and in the second holding 
her close to him and in the third Radha is adorning herself. 
The humility with which he sits in the first section is replaced 
by the passionate embrace in which he holds Radha in the 
second section. 


Text folio 26 


. 
Blhévas 34 and 35 In the first there is a passionate description 
of Radha. The writer loads it with metaphors and simi- 
lies. which constitute the usual conceits of medieval 
poetry. Naturally, her eyes are more Dbeautiful than 
lotus petals, her waist slimmer than a lion's, her hips 
and thighs more beautiful than an elephant'’s, etc. 
He atiributes his great joy to the good deeds which he per- 
haps did in previous births. "The scene changes in Bhava 35 
for here the sakht once again begins to address Radha as a 
golden creeper and asks her to delay no longer if she wishes 
to hear Krsna singing her praise. She tells her that the 
avatara of Kamadcva (7.¢ Krsna) looks for her and she must 
welcome him. 


Text folio 27 


Bhédavas 36 and 37 The sak/iZ continues in the same strain. 
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She tells Radha that Krsna has followed the Sound of her 
ankle bells and has sent her to look for Radha. Krsna, 
she tells Radha, repeats her name without pause and she 
must no longer tarry. In Bhava 37 the sakhi expresses 
her surprise at Radha’s lack of response. How can Ridha 
not receive the visitor at her door? Why doesn’t passion 
rise in her? She fails to understand. 


Hilustration folios 26 and 27 In folio 26 here is a pastoral 
scene. In one corner a few cows graze, with an expression of 
innocent wonder. In a diagonally opposite corner the sakht 
anc Krsna are in conversation. In the second section, in 
a small rectangular frame, sits Radha proud, alone, andl 
unrelenting. 


Folio 27 is divided into four sections, each a rectangular 
frame. In the first, there is Radha with a garland waiting 
expectantly; in the second, the sakht gives her a message; in 
the third, it is again Radha with a garland, but this time 


‘with a face turned away from the garland, and in the fourth, 
a clancer in a vivacious pose of a parsvakranta is seen. 


It is obvious from the illustrations of the folio that although 
there is a very general co-ordination of the text and the 
illustrations the painter is communicating the theme accordl- 
ing to his understanding and not in a strict sequential rela- 
tionship to the text, 


Text folio 28 


Bhdavas 36,39 and 4% Radha at last relents and begings to pre- 
pare herself to meet Krsna. She first has a bath, and then 
she repeats the name of Krsna with each step. Gradually 
she approaches Krsna and beholds him. Both are moved 
to tears. The waiting has indeed been long and painful. 


In Bhava 4 Krsna addresses Radha endearingly. The 
journey no doubt was long, she must be tired. He offers to 
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hold her feet loosen her garments and soothe her weariness 
awav. This is no doubt a prose rendering of the famous 
verses of Gila-Govinda dehi pada pallaevamudiram. 


Hhstation folio 28 In one section is seen Radha walking in 
darkness towards Krsna. She holds a vessel in once hand, and 
perhaps a garland in the other. Tn the other Krsva is seen 
taking with a cowherd, possibly Balarama in a costume typi- 
cal of cowherds in paintings of the Pauisnava themes in Gujarat. 
‘There is no mention of this male character in the text. 
However, the painting gives us a clue about the author's being 
familiar with Rana Kumbha'’s version of the Gita-Govinda. 
In the sixth sarga, there is a reference to a cowherd in a 
passage which is considered an interpolation. 


Text folios 29 and 30 


Bl.sva 4/7 Radha, enraptured, holds Krsna in her arms. Like 
a atan (prousa ritpa) she binds Krsna to her. Krsna, lockecbin 
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Radha’s arms, exclaims what lovely woman can be as man. 
The rest of the bhava describes the consummation of the 
ultimate love and is interspersed with exclamations of 
glory be to Lord Krsna. It concludes with an account of 
the morning after, when Radha lies with hair undone and 


garments dishevelled, her limbs aching and she is a picture 
of one beautifully wounded with the arrows of Kama. The 
Bhédava finally concludes on folio 30 with a sentence which may 
be roughly translated thus: ‘This is a glimpse (jhankt) of the 
Rangalzla Nataka of Sri Bhagavan Govinda J1 and is the gist 


of the immortai Gita-Govinda composed by Sri Jayadeva. 1 
may not be bfamed.’ Then follows the colophon on folio 30 
which states that the work was created for reading or recita- 
tion (pathanartha) in Samvata 1650, Phalguna Sukla, on Sun- 
day, «the 7th, in the,village (grama) Jaur. It was illustrated 
through the skill of §r7 Kiratadasa. 


Hlhustration folio 229 Folio 29 is divided into two sections. 
In the first there is an erotic scene which visually presents 
the text and captures many details of the verbal description. 
In the second, Krsna sits on a throne and is seen handing 
over a garland to Radha. 
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COLOUR PLATES 


COLOUR PLATE 1 


Illustration folio 2 


Although the text makes no mention of the Dasdvatldra verses, the painter was obviously acquainted with the original 
Gita-Govinda. Practically all the illustrated Gita-Govinda manuscripts begin with a pictorial depiction of the Dasavatara. 
Indeed, the earliest illustrated manuscripts of the fifteenth century restricts itself only to ten paintings of the DaSsavatara. 
The particular folio is interesting, both for the spatial arrangements as also the manner in which the artist uses this folio 
almost as a title page. He introduces the two salient thematic aspects of the Gita-Govinda and thus the two psychic dimen- 
sions of the poem. The first is its mystical and spiritual dimension ; the second its human love story. The two move on 
parallel staves, each reinforcing the other. 


The illustrations follow this pattern faithfully: on the upper register arc the ten incarnations, each neatly encased 
in a niche. Although the iconography is strictly adhered to, there is a charming freedom and spontancity in each of the 
ten miniature figures. Particularly interesting is the figure of the Varaha. A complete mastery of the idiom is evident if 
the free drawing of the Vardaha is compared with the incarnations of Rama, the Buddha and Venugopala in the panel. The 
monotony of the symmetrical arrangement gf the rectangular frames is broken by using a different background for the animal 
and the human incarnations. Parasurama, Rama and Krsna are set against shades of blue, and the fish, tortoise, Variha 
and Kalki against a yellow background. 


Through the lower panel the human love of the divine pair is introduced. Again a clear distinction is made in 
the background pigment. The two figures of Krsna and Radha are placed against a dark blue background. Two trces 
irame them. The cows are set against a yellow background. Significant is the use of the Indian red for the halo of Krsna 
which is used for distinguishing him from the others throughout the manuscript. Pictorially the red of the halo, and the 
pink of Radha’s sari are beautifully! balanced. The folio uses the two colours, yellow and blue (pila and #sydma) in a 
remarkable manner. The text of the Gita-Govinda is a symphony of colours, particularly yellow And blue. The painter 
appears to be fully conscious of this colour symbolism. Also significant is the use of red and white in the illustrations. 
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COLOUR PLATE 2 


Illustration folio 3 


The folio recreates the poetic description of Krsna with the gopis. The Gita-Govinda verses, beginning lalitalavanga- 
lata, had provided the base for the prose rendering. The painter takes his cue from the Mecwari-Bigari version to 
portray Krsna’s spring-time dance with the gopis. The fifteenth-sixteenth centuries manuscripts, especially the B. J. Insti- 
tute manuscript, portray a rdsa, so do the Gita-Govinda illustrations of the N. C. Mehta Collection. Our manuscript is 
different. Krsna is scen with a single gopi in the first section of the panel. Krsna is in a movement of the dance, the 
gop? approaches him with out-stretched arms. There is a generous use of red and blue. ‘The flowing scarves suggest joy 
and abandon. In the next section, a gop? dances in an ardhamancdal? against a yellow background. She wears shorts as 
scen often in the dances of the Devasdano Piado marginal figures. Her coiffure is also reminiscent of many Jaina paintings. 
But the treatment is radically different. It is freer and more spontancous. In the third section, a drummer and a dance 
are set against a mauve background. Again, although the stances and the costumes arc all reminiscent of many paint- 
ings of the Western Indian painting, this is altogether a fresh and free treatment. Indeed, none of the Balagopdalastuti 
paintings achieve this particular level of freedom and animation. Within the confines of the conventional line drawing, 
there is a feeling of cxpanse and freedom. 


COLOUR PLATE 3 


Iilustration folio 4 
The text describes Krsna with the gopis in vivid terms. Illustration folio 3 and 4 translate this imaggry in pictorial 
terms. The painter chooses carefully and is not slavish in his approach. 


In folio 4, he is attracted by the description of one gop: drenching Krsna with coloured scented water and two 
others dancing the ghitmara with him. Finally, the poet speaks of the enchantment of Krsna'’s flute. 


The painter divides the surface into three areas, cach incorporating a single image. In the first the gopti joyfully 

pours water on Krsna. Both figures are set against a yellow background: the colour of the halo of Krsna and thc 
blouse of the gopz balance each other. There is once again a pictorial play of the yellow and the blue (pita and syama). 
Krsna wears a short striped dhoti, unlike anything we come across in any of the Balagopalastuti manuscripts. The figure 
drawing is remarkable for its sense of movement and a carefree quality. The painter is, however, fully conscious of the 
laws of anatomy; this is clearly borne out by the taut torsos of the two figures who arc placed in a relationship of parallel 
diagonals in the spatial square. While the mood of revelry continues in the next, the scene changes. Now it is Krsna 
holding two gopis. ‘The arms of all three are interlocked in a beautiful design. This is perhaps the ghiimara alluded to 
in the text. The background is now blue and green and not yellow as in the preceding section. The red of the halo of 
Krsya and the red of the sari of the gopis are again balanced with each other. There is a sense of dynamic movement in 
the panel and a Iceling of gay abandon. The stereotyped extended or farther eye is part of the figure drawing and is not 
yer a dissociated protuberbance. 
e In the third section, Krsna sits alonc against a rich blue background. The torso is painted in dark blue, the dhoti 
in white with a thin red border. This time he wears a headgear unlike the preceding sections. The blue of the back- 
ground may represent the Yamuna and the tiny dark corner on the top the sky, the meandcring paths of the Yamuna banks 
are painted in mauve. The painter displays an extraordinary sense of perspective in these paintings. This section is a 
splendid cxamplce of the sense of optical perspective seen throughout the manuscript. 
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COLOUR PLATE 4 


Jilustration folio 5 


The spring-time dance of Krsna with the gopis makes Radha feel forlorn. She complains to the sdtht of Krsna's 
wanton ways. The painter departs somewhat radically from the verbal descriptions. He eliminates the figure of the sakht. 
‘Instead he introduces a’ parrot. Ridha sits on a white striped carpet, dejected but proud. Her emotional disturbance is 
expressed in pictorial terms through a dextcrous usc of stripes and dots which break the harmony. There is an effective 
use of white. Significantly, instead of a single colour for the background, several shades and lines are used. The Western 
Indian paintings on the Jaina themes had not ever resorted to this blending of colours of the background. Each was a 
strictly demarcated area. Here it flows from one section to the next. Also instead of filling in the outlines of trees and 
bushes with detailed brush work, he chooses to suggest these through dots and specks. The forehead mark (tilaka) of Radha 
and her ear-rings are also portrayed through the same technique. 


In the second section, Krsna sits alone, again conversing with birds and nature rather than human beings. The 
sitting postures of Radha and Krsna are different cach evocative of a state of separation. None of the paintings of the 
Western Indian paintings of the fiftcen century make use of these sophisticated and relaxed sitting positions. 


The background colours of the second section are interesting. The mauve background of the first section is con- 
tinued in the first quarter of the second section. Although the colour of the background, along with the repetition of 
tree, provides a continuity, the formal :urangement of the folio is two self-contained sections. Krsna is seated ugainst a 
dark blue background ; he is clad in a bright yellow dhotti: the same yellow is then repeated for the background of the 
wast section where a peacock appears. An extreme corner of this section suggests the sky and the clouds. 


Pictorically the panel is interesting for the many departures from the rigid conventions of the Western Indian paint- 
ing. There is no overcrowding, no formal arrangement of figures, and no fine brush or pen work, Instead the lines arc 
drawn with freedom, with a thicker brush stroke and a generous use of stripes, dots and curvilinear patterns. The use 
of colours is determined by the painter's comprehension of the mood of the theme, rather than a palette which uses colour 
purely decoratively. This is a major break-through. 
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COLOUR PLATE 5 


Iilustration folio 6 


Illustration folio 6 departs from the description of the text somewhat. The text describes the long a¢duous journey 
of Krsna and his arrival. Radhi swoons and Krsna restores her through his healing touch. The painter composes his 
picture on this last suggestion. Radha sits clasping her knees against a yellow background. Krsna stands as if he has just 
entered and touches her forehead. An outdoor and an indoor scene are effectively recreated through the use of different 
colours for the background. In one single section, there are three different colours, each suggestive of a passage of timc. 
In the next .section, a vivacious Krsna plays polo with a sakhi. Movement is communicated through the fluttering of 
tassels and scarves and Krsna’s leaning forward towards the sakht. There are no parallels or antecedents of such a portrayal 
in any of the Western Indian paintings on Jaina or Vaisnava themes. The painter of the illustrations of this manuscript 
displays evidence of originality and freshness throughout. 


The first and second sections are finally contrasted with a single animated, beautifully drawn, cow against a red 
background. 


A comparison of the illustrations of the several folios makes it clear that although the range of the artist's palette was 


not large, he employs colour with great sensitivity and discrimination. There is invariably a balancing of the red, the yellow 
and the blue. While each unit is self-contained, there is also nearly always a continuity in pictorial terms. 
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COLOUR PLATE 6 
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1 
‘The mood shifts in this folio. Krsna waits for Radha expectantdy. The sakht persuades Radha to relent. The 
- - . . . . 
painter takes us to an indoor scene. Krsna reclines on a bed: he is in a pensive mood. The night is suggested by the dark 
blue background and the solitary flower. ‘The dark blue of Krsna's body and the blue of his dhott reinforce the mood of 
expectancy. Yellow is used in onc half of the first section. 


Hlustration folio 8 


In the next section, the sakh? persuades Radha. A sense of agitation is communicated through the use of the vary- 
ing shades of bluc of the background and expressive faces of the two figures. There is in this section a very restrained 
use of red and a total absence of yellow. In the last section there is a solitary figure. The stance of the figure, the cx- 
pressive gesture of a forefinger resting on the lip all recrcate a mood of amazement. Unlike the paintings of the Dasama- 
skandha of a slightly later period, the female figures of this manuscript are all vivacious and animated. Each has a distinctive 
expression and an individuality. Few miniature paintings display this command over facial expression as in the present 
illustrations. 


COLOUR PLATE 7 
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lilustration folio 9 / 


‘The folio is divided into two equal sections, unlike the preceding onc. In the first, there is further demarcation 
through the use of different colours for the background. Krsna is seated under a tree, against a mauve background. 
Radha stands against a yellow background. Shc offers a gift of flowers to Krsna. The red of the halo of Krsna is again 
balanced against the red of the sdri of Radha. She stands with feet together. There is no fluttering and swaying of 
scarves and tassels. Krsna’s eagerness to accept the gift is delicately communicated through an umnlifted palm. Through- 
out the illustrations of the manuscript, the painter gives evidence of a rare sensitivity to colour and movement. In this 
respect, the illustration docs greater justice to the spirit of the original Grta-Govinda, rather than to what the particular 
Rajasthani version literally demanded. 


‘The second section is also further broken up into three areas through the use of different colours for the background. 
‘The blue almost fades into the dull yellow. ‘The last section is in mauve. These three are set in contrast to the brick red colour 
of the ground. Cattle arc drawn with a sure, clear brush stroke, with effective use of white. The tonality of the colours has a 
wide range in the paintings. The particular mauve is almost unique to this manuscript. So also is the particular shade of 
green which is used for the trees. 


The shapes of the trees differ from folio to folio. In some there is a conical mass, in others an ovoid form and yet in 
others a round circle. There is no evidence of the branched trees characteristic of the Gita-Govinda of the N. C. Mehta 
Collection, the B. J. Institute Gita-Govinda, or that of the City Palace Museum, Jaipur, Collection, all belonging to a 
period two decades later. 


COLOUR PLATE 8 


Hlustration folio 1/71 / 
‘The text of bhdavas 14 and 15 describes poignantly the weakened state of Radha. She is compared to the setting 
sun, the waning moon. She is all shrivelled up with longing for Krsna. 


The painter recreates the mood imaginatively. tle divides the folio into two unequal sections. In the first section, 
a sakht and Krsna arc seen against a dark background. Krsna stands aloof, while the sakhi? appears agitated and about 
to move away. The halo of Krsna is the only bright patch of colour, all else is dark and gloomy. 


In the next section, Krsna stands in one part and the sakh? with the portrait of Radha in another. Yellow, dark 
bluc and red provide the background colours for the scene. Curvilinear lines suggest clouds. There is an effective use of 
yellow, black and red in the first portion. In the second half, the group of sakhis form an interesting composition. Three 
stand with fcet closed and outstretched arms, as if pleading with Krsna who looks away. One of them carries a deminutive 
Ridha or a portrait of Radha. The lyrical flow of some preceding folios is replaced here by a sense of dramatic tension. 
The figure drawing, the background colours and the juxtaposition of figurcs, all contribute in evoking a sense of theatre. 
This folio is a kind of jhankt, a tableaux-like recrcation of a dramatic moment. 
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Illustration folio 12 
Radha’s state of despondency and longing is recreated in this folio through a different device. This {ime the sakhis 
are not describing her state to Krsna. Radha herself is seen lying on a bed, obviously in a weakened state. Neither 
sandle wood paste, nor the rays of the moon will cool the heat of her passion. The painter divides the folio into three 
sections. In the first, a sakht points at a lonely tree. She is set against a deep purple background, but the solitary tree is 
drawn against a yellow background. In the middle panel, Radha is reclining against a dark purple background. The small 
specks of red and the red of the bed and of the bolster, provide the relief to an otherwise despondent picture. 


In the third section, a sakhi prepared sandal paste to assuage Radha. The colours are soft and delicate, appropriate 
to the mood. A pastel green and mauve provide the background. A soft pink of the sakht is set against white and red 


striped flooring. There is an effective use of white and ochre yellow. This palette and colour scheme is altogether innovative 
and charming. 
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Iilustration folio 13 
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The painting has a very distant connection with the text which describes the sakht’s pleading with Radh4/ Pictorially, 
however, the paintings are charming for their sensitivity and impressive for their technical devices. 


There are three sections. In the first a child Krsna tends the cows. He stands dark and short with cattle against a 
red background. The Yamuna is seen as a curve which cuts across the surface. Its gradually receding lines reflect a sense 
of optical perspective. In the second section, the Yamuna is restricted to a triangular area with a shrine in the distance. 
Ridha stands clasping a tree with one hand and holding a garland in the other. The background is yellow. 


In the third section, cattle are seen, with a Yamuna and receding hills in the background. The white cattle are set 
against a red background. The Yamuna is portrayed as two horizontal lines which cut across the surface. 


The folio is significant for the manner in which the painter portrays the Yamuna in each of the sections. ‘They eye 
of the beholder moves from the Yamuna of the first section as a curve, to a Yamuna as a triangular space in the second 
section, and as a horizontal cross section in the last. Also impressive is the manner by which the red background of the 
first and the third sections hold the three sections of the folio together. 
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Illustration folio 14 


: _ 7 
The drama of the lovers takes a new turn. Now Krsna arrives, but Radha does not relent. The sakht pleads with 
her. 


The painter portrays this by dividing the folio into four sections, cach with a different background colour. While the 
sakh? stands against a mauve background, with her arms spread out, Kr$na takes wide strides against a dark blue background. 
The halo of Krsna, the ground he covers and the sa*7 of the sakht arc in red, each balanced spatially against the othcr. 
The use of the same tonality of red provides the continuity in the third section: here it is used as once smooth background. 
The yellow dhiott of Krsna and his dark body are set in dcep contrast against this deep red background. Cleverly the halo 
is suggested through a double circular line. In the last section, Radha is scen seated against a yellow background. One 
hand rests on her thigh and the other near her lips. 


‘The painter uses colour skilfully to evoke different moods in each folio. With three or four primary colours, he 
creates many tonalities and shades, and each time it is a creative use of his palette. His understanding of human movement, 
as an indicator of the inner emotional state, is evident in the effective and successful usc of stance and posture. There is 
also a fair amount of variety in the use of brush strokes. Sometimes the outlines are thick and heavy, as in Colour 
Plate 5. On other occasions, they are thin and fine, as in the figure of Krsna in the third section of this folio. 


COLOUR PLATE 12 


Iilustration folio 17 


The text of the Jaur Gita-Govinda makes a radical departure from Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda at this point. 


It intro- 
duces an intermediary meeting of the two lovers. 


This probably arose from the author’s misreading of the original Sanskrit. 


The painter is faithful to the Jaur text. In folio 17, he depicts Krsna and Radha in an embrace in the first section. 


A floor-spread, against a red background, provides a touch of gaicety. Yellow and mauve are used for the background. 
Colour is asymmetrically distributed. 


In the second long panel, there is again a separation. The two characters are seen almost bidding farewell to cach 
other. The pastel shade of a sea green provides the background for a Radha, who is dressed in a brick red sar. 
placed against a dark background, which blends into a mauve. This juxtaposition of the green, dark blue and mauve 
suggests a passage of time and the gradual parting of ways. The halo of Krsna is the only bright patch of colour; it is 
a constant reminder to the spectator that the drama is of the divine lovers and to be viewed thus. 


Krsna is 
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Illustration folio 19 
Krsna has moved away to the banks of the Yamuna. Radha sits under the cluster of trees waiting for him to return. 


The painter recreates the scene beautifully in pictorial terms. Trees, large and small, with deep green foliage, are 
set against a mauve background. A single brush stroke, or a double line, suffices to suggest the trunks. Radha sits under 
the shade of one of these, expectant, anxious but proud. The mauve background merges into the red. Criss-cross lines of 
her sari are indicative of her inner agitation, her posture reflects her sense of restraint and outer composure. 


The figure of Radha is in deep contrast with the vivacious drama of the second section where a sakht is seen pulling 
at the scarf of Krsna. A deep yellow background with small red specks frames the sakhi: and aquamarine background, 
merging into mauve, provides the setting for Krsna. Fish swim in the Yamuna below and a solitary tree stands aloof 
as if watching the drama. 


Although the two sections are self-contained, they are parts of a whole. With purpose, the painter provides a contrast 


of a static sitting Radha and a moving. almost running, Krsna. A touch of humour and mischief adds to the charm of the 
composition. 
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Illustration folio 20 


Radha continues with her complaints and her wild fantasies of Krsna in the company of other gopis. 

The painter recreates the scene through the pictorial device of once again bringing in a bird, the proverbial messenger 
between lovers. The three sections of the folio arc clearly demarcated from each other and one does not blend into another 
as in some preceding folios. In the first section, Radha addresses the bird. A triangular section suggests the Yamuni, 
and, diagonally opposite, another section the sky. Radha stands against a pale green background and is framed by two 
trees. Everything in the painting cumulatively communicates an ill-at-ease feeling. 


In the second section is recreated the mental aberrations of Radha, who imagines Krsna with the other goptis. 
Krsna is seen with a gopt in a mood of gay abandon. A bright background, a dancing gopi, completes the mental picturc. 


In the third section, Radha sits under a tree with a snake. The curve of the tree-trunk frames Radha cffectively. 
Decp mauve and yellow patches provide the background. 


A comparison of the several folios will make it clear that the painter does not ever repeat himself throughout the 
twenty-eight illustrations. He introduces many variations to communicate the mood of the literary piece. 
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Illustration folio 25 


In a preceding folio (Illustration folio 24, monochrome) Radha had cried out to the Yamuna and had said: “Are 
your waters not enough to drown me.” In this folio, the mood is different. Radha arrives and Krsna receives her with 
loving tenderness of the famous twenty-second prabandha of Jayadeva's Gita-Govinda. She must be tired. Hari pleads 
with her to place her feet on his head: pada pallavamudaram : ‘These verses have inspired pocts, writers, and painters alike. 
In the N. C. Mehta Collection Gita-Govinda and the City Palace Museum, jaipur, we sec-a Radha literally placing her feet 
on the figure of a diminutive Krsna. In this folio, Krsna is seen decorating her fect with ‘lac’ as described in the Jur 
Gita-Govinda. 


In the first section, Radha sits on a striped flooring, proud, but loving, with her leg extended. She is sect against a 
yellow background. Krsna sits humbly against a dark blue background, holds her foot tenderly. ‘TPMhe Taccquer is sug 
gested through a red patch which is of the same colour as his halo. His white dhoti is set against the dark background. 
The indoor and outdoor environment are sensitively portrayed through the use of these contrasting colours. 


In the second section both sit on the striped flooring in close proximity. ‘The background colour changes into a 
green and there is a fecling of sunshine and light in the section. Radha no longer sits proud: she is soft and tendcy. 


In the third section Radha is adorning herself in front of a mirror. The mirror is placed against a dark bluc back- 


ground and Radha sits on a red floor, with a yellow background. The thrce sections of the folio are a beautiful symphony 
of colour and reflect a touching tenderness. 


Indeed there is nothing stereotyped about these visual interpretations. They stand as paintings on their own and as 


excellent illustrations of the text. * 
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Iilustration folio 29 


And finally the union, and the dawn after it. The last two prabandhas of the Gita-Govinda have also inspired painters 
in the diverse schools of miniature painting to interpret these verses in pictorial terms. Sometimes the pictorial depiction of 
these highly mystical, as also erotic, verses has been portrayed symbolically as in the Pahari Schools especially Basohli: at 
other times it has given rise to a whole genre of erotic scenes, as in Orissan palm leaf, manuscripts, where they are known 
as rati-bandha. 


The painter of the Jaur Gifa-Govinda appears to be fully acquainted with the original Gita-Govinda, as also his 
specific text. 


He bases his pictorial composition on the phrase: “What lovely woman can be, as a man. The scene shifts indoors 
to an affluent setting. Radha and Krsna are on a red divan. The halo of Krsna merges into the colour of the bed. The 
rich sensuous imagery of the poem is transformed into this visual picture, complete with ritual objects, decorations and 
the rest. The allusions to the lion in the context of the slim waist of Radha and her passion, are transfigured into a 
concrete decorative motif. We come across this technique of concretising poetic imagery and even metrical patterns into 
pictorial terms in other sets of illustrations of the Gita-Govinda, particularly in an early eighteenth century set of drawings 
on the Gita-Govinda from Bundi. The $sdrdulavikridita metrical pattern is often seen in the drawings as a Sdardila. 


In the Jaur Gita-Govinda illustration, the ambivalence of interpretation is evident, but the appearance of a lion is 
as decorative as symbolic at this heightened moment of the consummation of the two lovers. The motif is most effectively 
used. 


In the second section, Krsna sits on a throne and offers a garland to Radha. The god-head, having played his human 
drama, returns to the divine status. Radha is the humanity who sits in supplication. The symbolism of the red of the 
halo of Krsna and the red of the sar? of Radha is repeated. The oft-repeated lala (red) of medieval Hindi poetry appears 
to be the basis of the evocative symbolic use of the colour throughout the illustrations. 


‘The compositional pattern, the figure drawing, the brush strokes and the palette have nothing in common with the 
Cauraparicasika style which had already come to stay by the time when the Jaur Gita-Govinda was created. Nor is the 
pictorial style a folk version of earlier Western Indian paintings on Jaina themes and Vaignava paintings. Tt has a distinct 
original personality, despite the obvious echoes of earlier years. 


oo ଏପ ଏ 


COLOUR PLATE 17 


Motichandra and Khandalavala have reproduced these two paintings (Pls. 17 & 18) in New Documents of Indian 
Paintings as monochrome figures 201 and 202. They date these paintings around 1575 A.D., along with the Gita:Govinda 
set in the Caurapanicasikha style in the Prince of Wales Museum Collection. The latter have been reproduced as Colour 
Plates 22 and 23 in the same volume. The dates suggested are 1525-1575 A.D. For a comparative study of the illustrations 
of the Jaur Gita-Govinda with other contemporary developments, these two are valuable. The same verses during almost 
the same period, or a decade or two preceding, reflect a totally different treatment of the theme and verbal content. Platc 
17 and folio 20 are the pictorial interpretation of the same verse of the Gita-Govinda. In the seventh sarga the sakhi 
returns alone without Krsna. Radha, striken with gricf weeps and cries aloud ‘who will be my solace, my youth, my love is 
wasted.’ The stylistic differences are self-evident and hardly need comment. The format. the figure drawing, the spatial 
arrangement, the dress and coiffure, the trees and the foliage are all different, the only element which holds the two together 
is the poetic verse which is rendered pictorially. The painter of the Jaur Gtita-Govinda is less sophisticated, but more sensi- 
tive. He recreates the verbal imagery through a series of contrasts. The painter of Pl. 17, classified as one amongst the 
Canrapatnicasikd, has a more formal, sophisticated and intellectual approach. His composition is formally divided into the 
sky above, the stylised Yamuna below and the two scenes of Radha and sakh? in one section. and Krsna sitting solitary 
another section. The three-fourths face, the extended eye and the pastel shades of the Jaur Gita-Govinda are replaced by an 
unambiguous profile transparent odhanis and chéihaddara jama. Even if the provenance is debatable, can once deduce that 
one style led to the other, or vice versa, on the basis of the dates suggested for Pl. 17, and the clear colophon of the Jaur 
Gita-Govinda ? Clearly the answer would be in the negative. The same negative conclusion would be reached if the Jaur 
Gita-Govinda illustrations are compared with the illustrations of the Prince of Wales Museum Gita-Govind« The only 
conclusion onc can arrive at is that in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. there were multiple regional schools in 
evidence and that it would be erroneous to establish a unilinear chronology of development for each of the schools. This 
deduction could be supported through a comparative study of the several regional dramatic and musical forms of the con- 
temporary period. If this hypothesis is not accepted, then one would be obliged to place the entire, Caurapaiicasika group of 
paintings much later than the dates so far ascribed to them. Obviously other circumstantial evidence supports the dates of 1525- 
1575 A.D., so far ascribed to this group of paintings. ft would appear thus that the Jaur Gitn-Govinda is obviously the 
last in the line of the painting school, called the Western Indian paintings. The school apparently continued until the end 
of the sixteenth century, before giving place to carly Mewar paintings. Elsewhere, as in the Prince of Wales Museum 
Gita-Govinda in the Caurapanicasika@ style. and Plates 17 and 18 from the National Museum, a more formal and sophisticated 
style of painting had emerged, where the format and the figure drawing. the foliage and the palette had all changed. 


‘The Jaur Grta-Govinda illustrations remain unaffected by these changes, although it develops" its own individual style. 


The antecedents of the style have obviously to be traced 10 the Western Indian paintings on the Jaina and Vaignava 
themes. 
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COLOUR PLATE 18 


The painting illustrates the third verse of the ninth prabandha. The sakhi tells Krsna: 


“The strong wind of her own sighing 
Feels like the burning fire of love 
Krsna, Radhika suffers in your desertion.” 


The painter uses two different compositional patterns. He divides his space horizontally into the sky on the top 
and the Yamuna at the bottom. The central area of the dramatic action is divided vertically into different sections. Trees 
are used as dividers. The background is one smooth pink for the entire section. In the first section Radha sits on a 
bolster with her long slender arms limp with sighing. Two trees and sprayed branches frame her. Her expression is blank 
and it has none of the vivacity of the Radha figure of the Jaur Gita-Govinda. In the second section, a solitary peacock 
stares blankly at Radha. Indeed, the mood of Radha is recreated more through the presence of the peacock rather than by 
the figure of Radha. In the third section, the sakh? is describing the state of Radha to Krsna. Both hold one hand in 
hamsasya. ‘The tiara of Krsna is reminiscent of tiar as seen in some Moghul paintings, particularly the Razmandma, but 
there are no other similarities. The arrangement is formal and decorative. Thus, although pictorially the painting is more 
sophisticated and the transparent odhants and other features of costume, coiffur, details of the trunk of the palm-tree, are 
indicative of greater painting skill, it lacks the vibrant warmth of the Jaur Gita-Govinda paintings. 


In the CaurapancdaSsika style, the Prince of Wales Museum Gita-Govinda is the best. The paintings of that set reflect 


an inner and deeper understanding of the verses of the poem (see monochrome fig. 9). Pictorially, also, they are more 
satisfying as composition. 
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1. Dasaviara Inscription from Patan. 1291 A.D. $3. Tlustration of Matsya AvatAra. 
THlustrated Gujarati MS., c. 1458 A.D, 


2. Dasavatara Inscription from Patan. 1291 A.D. 
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4. Illustration of Nrsimha Ns: gu 


Atara c. 1458 A.D. 


A.D. 


5. JTllustration from Gita Govinda, 
collection of B. J. Institute, 
Ahmedabad. Late 16th century 


° 


“A.D. 


7. IHlustration from Gita Govinda, collection of 


*B. J. Institute, Ahmedabad. Late 16th century 
A.D. 
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6. Illustration from Gita Govinda, collection of 
B. J. Institute, Ahmedabad. Late 16th century 


8. Illustration from Gita Govinda, 
collection of B. J. Institute, 
Ahmedabad. Late 16th century 
A.D. 
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9. Illustration from Gita Govinda, Prince of Wales, Museum, 
Bombay, (in Chaurapancasika style), c. 1525-1575 A.D. 
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10. Tustration from Gita Govinda. Western Indian style, 
IL 


N.C. Mehta collection, ¢ 1 century A.D. 
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11. Hlustration from Gita Govinda, Western Indian style, 
N. C. Mehta collection, c. 16th century A.D. 
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12. Hlustration from Gita Govinda, Western Indian style, 
N. C. Mehta collection, c. 16th century A.D. 
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13. Illustration from Gita Govinda, Western Indian style, Maharaja 
Sawai Mansingh II City Palace Museum, Jaipur, c. 16th century 
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14. Tilustration from Gita Govinda, Western Indian style, Maharaja 15. Illustration from Gita Govinda, Western Indian style, Maharaja 
Sawai Mansingh 11 City Palace Museum, Jaipur, c. 16th century Sawai Mansingh 11 City Palace Museum, Jaipur, c. 16th century 
A.D, A.D. 
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16. Folio from the Gita Govinda, collection 
of Maharaja of Kankorali. c. 16th 
century A.D. 
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17. Folio from the Gita Govinda, collection 
of Maharaja of Kankorali. c, 16th 
century A.D. 
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18. Illustration of Gita Govinda, Saraswati Bhandar, Udaipur, 
Rajasthan, c. 1654 A.D. 
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19. IHlustration of Balagopalastnti, 


20. Illustration of Balagopalastuti, 
c, 15th century A.D. 


c. 15th century A.D. 


Hlustration of Balegopatlastuti, 
c. I5th century A.D. 
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22. Illustration of Balagopilastu¢ 
c, Ii5th century A.D. 


23. Hllustration of Balagopéatastuli, 
c. 15th century A.D. 


o 
24. Illustration of Balagopatastuli, £ $ 25. Illustration of Balagopaiastuti, 
c. 15th century A.D. ° c. T5th centnry A.D. 


26. Illustration from Panca Tantra MS 27. Illustration from Paice Tantra MS 
from Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, from Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
Late 15th century A.D. Late 15th century A.D. 


28. Illustration from Parica Tantra MS 
from Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
Late 15th century A.D. 


29. Illustration from Paiica Tantra MS 
from Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
Late: 15th century A.D. b o 


30. fllustration from Patrica Tantra MS 
from Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
late 15th century A.D. 
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31. Illustration from Panica Tantra MS 
from Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, 
late 15th century A.D. } 
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832. A leaf from S$renika Samyaklava Rasa, folio, 9a. 33. A leaf from Srepika Samyahtava Rasa, folio, 43 a. 
154648 A.D. » i 1546-48 A.D. 
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$34. A leaf from S$renika Samyahtava Rasa, 
folio, 19 a, 1546-48 A.D. 
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35. A leaf from Srenika Samyahtava Rasa, folio, 6 a.“ 3G. £ Jeaf from Svenika Samyaktava Rasa, folio, 23 a. 
154648 A.D. 1546-48 A.D. 
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37. A leaf from Srenika Samyahtava 
Résa, folio, 34 b, 1546-48 A.D. 
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38. A leaf from Sreniha Samyeaktava 
Risa, folio, 7a, 1546-48 A.D. p |€ 


$9. Illustration from a pata, L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad, late 16th Century A.D. 
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41. Folio from a Gita-Govinda Manuscript (anonymous ). 
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42. Folio from a Gita-Govinda Manuscript (anonymous ). 


Appendix I 
JAUR GITA GOVINDA 


(Text in Devanagarl) 


ଳ ଖଧ ୩୩ ୩୮୩ଙ୮୩୩ମସ ୩୮ ସମ 


ଆ କୁଧୋଆ ସମ: 
୭ ପ୍‌ (ଅ୦) ମମ: ॥ 


୩ ଧଙ୮ 11 ଏ 


ଏ {ତତ ସସ ଏ ଶି ଆସମ ୨୫୮ ୦୩୮୪୮ ୮ ୩୩୮୩ 5୮ ୮୦୮ ଅ ଖୀ 
୪ ୩୮ ସବ ଅଆ ଞ ଖର ଖଡ ମଙ ମ୩୩ FIT FAY | HTT HYG of ar 11 


ସଂଖ ସୁଖୀ । ହ୍‌ 
୩୩୮୮ 4୮ ୫୮ ୮ ୨୮ ୨୩ ଞ ୩୩୩ ସଂ ଫ୪୯ ୩୮ ST ଫ IU TAFT 


ମି କରୀ ସଡ P୩୯ ଆ ଖର ଝି ଆ ୩୩୮ ୩୮୦୮ ଖଂଞ୍ଞ ଓ୩୮ଫ ୨୦୩୩୮ ଏ ୩୮୪ 
୮ ସା ।। 


ସୀ ୩୯୩ ।। ଓ 

୩୫୪୮ ଖୁ ୩୮୮୪୩ ୫୮୩୮୪୩୯ ଅଙ୩ ଏ T୩୯୭୮ ୮୦୮ ଞ ୩୩୪୩୩୮ ସଖୀ 
୪୪୮ ଶି ଖୀଖ୮ ୩୯୩ (୧) 9 ।। ସ୍ଫ ମି ଝଫ ସଂ ୮ ମଁ ୪୪nd ୩୮ 2MMSufY 
ଶି ଆ୩୫୩ ଓ ।। 


୩ ସୀ 1 ¥ ୮ 
D୯ ୩୮୯ ୩୩୮୯ ସମ କ୍ର ଞୃସୀଂଏ ଫି ଓ ଅମ ୩୩୮ ୫୪୮ ଫ କଫ ଶଂ ୩୩ 
୩ ୩ ୩IaU୩ ୫୩୮୦୮ ର ହୀ ସୀ 2୮ ସିତ ନ ମମ ୩୩୫ କୀ 


ସରମ ଖ୮୯୩୭୩୮୩ ଓ । ଖୀ ାବ୍ସ ନି ଖା ସପ ସ୩ସିଙ ମାଗୀ ସଂ 


୫୫ ଏ ଏଷ ଖ୮ ଏମୁ ମ୍ ୩୩୯୦୮ ଖ୫୮ ଧି ୩୦୮ 6୯ ଶା ଡି । ସଙ 
ଏ କୁଶ ୩୩୮ ୮୦୮୮୯ ୩୯୪୮ ୪୪୦୮ ଓ 3୩୮ FU ATIC Megat 
ନ ମଟନ ନ ସସ ସଡ ଅନ ଫଣ କଞ୍ତାସଫ ୩୮୩୮ କି ସୟ ଖରା ଓ 
ସୀମା ନସ" ୩୮୯୩ ସଫ ହାଫ୮ ୩୪ ଓ 


4 GTI NN XN 


ୃବ୍ଙ ଅରଖ ଫଂଏ ୩୦୮ ୪୩୮୮୩୩୮ ୭୩୪୮ ୩୪୮ ଫି ନୀ ଞଫି ଷ୩ଫ ୩ 
F୮୪୮ ଫୁଟ ଖସ ୭୮ ୩୩ ଓ । ଏ୩ମ୦୮ ୭ ଏ୪୦୮ ୮ ଫି ସଷମୱ ଏ୍ୀଙ ଓ 
୩ ଧି ୩୮୩6 ୪୪ ଖର ଅ୮୮୪ଫ୮ ସଖି ଷଂ ଓ ର ହଁ ସସ ଓ। 


ସୀ ଓ ।। ଝ ।। 


ୁଖ୮ ଏ ୫୪ ।। ଜ୍ଞ ଫା ଖୀ ୮ ସଫ ସ୩ଂ୯୮୪୯୮ ୪ ସପ ଧୀ ୪୩୩୮୩୩୩ 
TU RY ୍ ମମ ସଦଖ ୪୩୮୩୮୮ ଗାଁଖୀଙମୀଫ ଅର୍ଷଫ ଫଂ ଏ କା ସକ 
୮ ଅ୩୩୩୮ ଝୀଓ © ୩୮୩୮ %ଏ୩୮ ୫୩୮ ୩୯୮ ସଫ ଏଫ ଝଣ ପୀ ୨ 


ଶୀଙଶି ଜଡ ୩୮ ସି ୪ ୩୪୪୯ ଏଆ ଦୁଷସୀ ୩୪୪ ୮ ୩୨୩୮ ୪୪ ସୀଙ କନ କ୍‌ 
୩୫୮ ୩୯୮୩ ୩୪ଡୁ ଆ ୪୪ ସଫ ହାଣି ୩୩୮୮୮ ୮୦୪ ୪୪ ସପ ନିମ ଆ ଅମ 
ର୍ଷ ୩୮୦୪୮ ୩୩୮ ମ୩୮ ଓ ୩୮୯୪୮ Ha TTR HT BN FAT FET TAT 
କମ୍ଷ କବୀ ଅଖ ଓ କଣ ୧ ଫା ୩୮୩ ୩ ୪୯୫୫ ୩୮ ପା WU HSA 
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୮୩ ସା ୩୮ ୩୩୮୮ ୫୯ ରେ ଖସ ଫ୯୩cT dt ନୀcfsaT ନ ମଣ 
ହସ ୩୩୮ ଝଡ ଓ ।। 


ସୀ ସଫ 1 ଓ 1 
ସଦ ପା କଡ ୩୩ ଖୀ ଖୀ ସସୀମ ମନ ମୁଖୀ ନ ଝୀଅ ୪ କୁଖୀଫ ମଁ କଫ 


ଷ୍ ସୀ ୩୩ ଏ ହୀ ଷୁଦ କମିଞସ ୩୩ ଓ ।। ଫି ସଫ ଅମ କମ ବି ନାଡି 
HG Ig CS 


କାମ ୮ ମୁଥ ଷ୍‌ ଫି ସସ ଫି ସସ ୪୩6୮୩ ୮୮୩୮ ୩୮୯୩ ଓ ଓ 
en mee a ଆ © ।। ୪୩ ଆ 
ଧି ସୀ ଷର ସଖୀ ମଁ ୮୪୩୩୮ ୮୩୮୩୮୩୮ ଏ ୨୩୩୮ ସଡ ଝଵ ଓଡ ପଏ ଏଡା ଫ୮ ୩୩୫୪ 


a re a 
ଅଫ ଣି କି ଓଦା ଣର । ଶୀ ୮ ଝୁ ପଞ୍ସଷ ମି ଅ୍ଷୀଫ ଓର ମା 
ଅଖି ଏ ୩୩୮୩୩୮୩ ଅନ ଫ୩୦୮୮୩୮୯ ଝି ଅଆ୩୪ଙ ପମ ଫି ୩୩୩ ୪୩ ୩୮୮ । qq 
MCAT TT Hf sf 0 F Sa ତ 1 


ସସ ୨5୩ ।। ଆ 11 


ଝୁ ୩୩ ୩ ୫୮ ୫୪ ଷର ନ ୩୪ ଅଖ ମଁ % 
ଷଫ ୪ ୩୮ ଫ ସୁଆ ସୁଖଂ ୪୯ ପସ ୩୮୦ ଅଫ ସପ UM S୩୪୩ ଅଟ 
ଏଫ ସ୍ମ । ନ୩୮ଫ ୩୩ ସଫ ମଁ ୩୮ ଏ ଏ 
୩୮ କା ନଖ ଝଶାଓର୍ ଏସ ୩୩୮ ମାଝି ସପ ସଂ କାଓସ୍କ କୀ ଅତ ନ ୩୮ ସନି 
ଶି ସ୍ସ ନି ଲହ ୩ ମଣ କା ୩୪ ଝାଡ ଓ । 


ସସ ମଙୀ ।( € 


ମା ଖ୮ ୮୩୮ କୁଙ୍ପଞମ ମୀ 
ଘା 


ସଖୀ ଫ୍ଷୀ ।। ଏ 1 


_ ଅଧ ମମବ ଷର୍ସ ଫକ ଲୀଞ୍ ଷ୍ମ ଏକି ସଂ ନ ଓ୪୮୦ ଫଁ ଝୁ ସମ 
୪୨୮ (3୮) ଖୁ ୩୩୮୩୮ ମ୩। ୩୩ ତା । ଅନ୍ତ ୩୪୮ ୯୪୩ ସଂ ଫସା୪ଫ୪। ଲଝ୍ ୩୩୮ 


~ 


ଦହ ମା ୩୮୯୩ ଜନ ଅଖ ୩୩୩୩୮ ୩ ଓ । ୪୮୯ ୩୮ ଫି ସୁଖକୁ କମ 


HT 
ଇଁ । ୪୮୯୮ ୩୩୮ ମ୍ମ କସ ସୁମ ମୀ ଓ । ୪ ୩୩୩ ଓ 
୩୮୯୩ ଆସ ଖ୩୩୮ ୩ଫ୯୯୮ ୪୯୯୪ କମି ® ସୀ ଅଖ୩୮୪ ଫା ଫ୯୩୩୮ ଆ୩। 2 


ସମ ଷ୍‌ ୪୮୯ ସୁଖ ଏ ମଧ ନି ସସ ପୀ ଖମ ଖସ ଫା ୩୩୮ ୪୩୫୮୪୯ ୩୩୪ । 
ଝୁ ର୍ସ ଫି ମମୀ ୩୯୪୩୮ ୩୮୮୮ । ଆ ଆ ୮ ୫ j 
ସିଷଗୌ ମ ହ କ୍କ ସା କଲଖା ୩ ଞ୍ ୪୮ ଖୀ 


ମମ ୩୩ ୩୩ କଫ । ୮୯୮ ଓମ ୩୮ ୩୪୮ ୨3 ଖୀ ଫା ୪୩୩୪୮ ଏଥଙ 
ଷ। ଝୁ ମମ ଚମ ସଫ ୩୯୮ 6୩୪ ।। 


wa STaTAT 11 99 11 


2 ନୁଆ ଏହି ସୁ ଥୋକ ୫୩ କିଟ ତ ଓ ଝ ଗୀ ଫୁ ୨୪୮ ୩୩ 
ଖଣି ଏ୩କଣ ୩୩ Se FMT TU TTF TU FT HTT ମୁଆ ପୀ 
ସଫ ସଙ ଖା୮୩ଫ୩୮। ଖାଖ୩୮ ଅଜ ଅଖୀ ଝଂ୯ କୀ ରମ ଖସ ୩୩୪୩୪ 
୮୯୩୮ ୩୩୮ ୩୮୮୪୮ ନ ଓଷଙଓ୮ ସମ ମ୍ଫ ଫି ୩୯ ୩ ମ। ଝଙ ଏଆ 
ଅଞାଫି ୩୫୪ ୩୩୬ ୮୫୬୮ ଓ ୩୭୪୮ ୩୮ ୩୩୩୫୮ ଏ ଖୀ ସୀ ସଫୀ। ଣୀ 
୩୩୮ ୩ ଷର ସ୍ପ 3 ଖି ଓରଫ ବ୍‌ ଷର ଦାସ ୩ [ 
ନ ଧୀ ଖ୍ ମମ ୩୩୮6 ସଫ ଏଆ ନ ଅ୪୮ ଅଫ ସଫ ଓ ସଙଙଙ । ୪ ସୀ 
Soh re at oc nT 
ଞ ସଦ ସୀ ଅଖୀ । ହଁ ୩୩୮ ମଙ କଷଣ ସର କଂ କୁ ପୀ ଝି ଖ୩ ସୁଆ ୩୩୮ 


ଶି ଶି ନ ସୃଖୀସର୍ସ ଫଂଝ ଅଧ ସଗ ଖୁପୀ ୮ ଏଆ ଝି ଖାଆ କT—UT 
ଝୁ ୪ ସାଫ ୩୪୮ ଶିସମି ଓସା ହୀ ସୀଖୀସସୀ କମି । ଷମ୍ଚିଷ ଷୁଏଣିଷ ସୀ କଫ 
ଖ୪ ୩୩୩୮ ୩୩୮” ୩ ମସ ହାଏ ୪୪ ମୀ ସଫ ସ୩୯ ସଗ ଅଫ ଯଂ କହ 
ମାଫ ଖ୩ଫ୩ ନ ଷସ ଫି ଖା କଫ ୩୩ ମ୍ଫ ସୁଖ ଏର ଏସତ କପଟ । ୩୩୮୩ 
qf mTaAT TY TE THAT TANT 1 TASTY TT FTE FHT Ar aw TA IM 11 


୩୩ ସଂ । 9୧ 1) 


fq୪୮ ଝ୩୮୯୮ ଏ୩ ଧୀ 2୮୪୮ ନ ୍ଙ୩ଙ ୩ଫ ଅଧ ୩ର୍ଫୀ ଷଙ ୩ ୮ ୩୫୮ 
ଝା ଏଫ ୧ ୪୩୮୯ ପମ ପ୩୩ କୁଖାଙଙ । ଖ୮୮ ଏଆ ଓ ଖଟ ଖି ମୁଦ ଡି । 
ସଙ୍କମି ଅଣ ଖଫ୯୮ ଖ୯ ୮ ଞଷୀନ ୪ ଷ୍କ । ଝି ୮୯୮ ମଆ ଏଷ ଅ୩ 
୩୨୮ ମମ ଶି ୩୩୪ କରିଞ ୩ ଖମିଙ ୮ ନ ୩୮ ୮ ୪୮୯ ଶିଖ | ୨୩୮ ୫୮ 
ଫା ୩୯୮ ୨୩ କଫୀ। ଓ ୯୮ ୭୩୩୮ ମଫ୍। ଝୁମ୍ଠ କଫି ଝି ୩ ଏ ଖୀ 
ସଂ କ୍ସ । ସ୍ମ ଝୁ୩୮୯ ସୁଖ ଝା SI ଖ୩୩ । ଲୀ ଶି ଲା ୩୩୮ 


୩୪୩୩୮ ନି ୨୩୨୩ ୧୮ ଧୀ ୩୪ ଏ ୭୩ ୩୪୮ ଏ ସଫ ସୀ ମଫ୪୮ ୩୪୯ ଖା 
ପପ ଅଆ ବି ସ୍ମ ଫ୪ ୩୩୮ orf | TUT THF ft a ର୍ଷ ଫି 
ଖୁସ ଫ୯୦୮ © | ଝୁ୩ ୨୦୫୮ ୪୮ ଷ୩ଫି ୩୪୩୮ ୩୮ ସ୍ସ ୩୮ ଏ < ଖୁ ୪୩୯୩୮ 
୩୩ ସ୮୪୩୮ ୩ ବୁ qa ror Tmrat Gaag | gra MATT Tr ର୍ଷ 
ଝି ଝ୩୮୫ ୩୩ ୪ ସ୩୪ ଓ୩ ସ୍ମ ୩ଫି ଏଡା ୩୩୩୮ ୯ $aS | ୩୮୦ କା 
୩୩୮ ୯୮ କାଶିତ କୀ ଓ । ସ୩୮୯ ମମ ଅଖ ଏ ମୀଖା ଅ୩୩୪୮ ୭ । ଅମଙ୍ ସ 
ମାଝୀ ୮୮ ଆସଖ୩୩ ଧ ଓ । ମୁଖ ଫି ସୀ ୩୯୩୮ ଅଧ କସ ଫାସ ଅସି ଅଫ ଧଡ 
ଇତ । ଷଝ ଅଫି ସମ ଏ ଷୀଏ ଉସୀ କିସ ସୁ କ୩୮ 5୪୩ ସି ଅସ ୩୩୪ || 


ସସ ୯୩୮ ଏ 


୭୪ କଷ୍ଏ ସୁଫି ଖଙ ଫି ୩୩ ୩୮ ଙ୩୩ | ଝୁ 3 ୩୯୩୮ ଫଁ ୩୪୩୪୯ ସଂ ୩୮ ଓ 
ସୁ ୩୮ ୫୦୮୫୮ ୩୮୪ ଜ୍ଞ ୩୮୫ © । ୩୮୩ ୩୩୩୮୪ ୩୯୮ ସସଙ୩ ମସ୍କ ୩୮୯୮ 
(୩୩) ଏମି ଖନି ଡି । ଫା କା ଏମି ବି ପୁଷ ସଫ ସମି । ହୁ ଅଟ ଝଙଙ 
ଖ୩୮୮ ଞ୍ଜ । ଝୁ ଷ କକ କଫ ଖୀ ଝି ସୀ ଖୁ ୮୮ ଷବ କଙଙ ୪ 
ଞ୍ତ। ଅଧ ମୌସମ ଓମ ୯ ୩୮୫୪ ର୍ଥ ମଙ ମୀଙ ସଙ ଙ୩ ଓ ୩୪୮ ୩୯ ୩୮ ମଧ ସଂ 
ଖୀ ସସ" ୨୩୩୮୩୮ ୪୮ ତ ଫ୍। ୭୪ ଫାୀଁଙ ସଫ ୩୮ କାଞ୍କ ପର୍ଖ ଏରସ ଫ ୦୩୫ 
M୫୮୮ S୩୩୩ ଫ ୯୩ ୩୮ ଷ୩ ୮୯୮ ୩୩୩୩୮ ଝା ୨୩୫୮ © | ଆ TAT 
TT PTT HT FEY G1 TBF FT CPR FT CFR ET CFF HT WTA TTI 
ଖଖ୩୩ ଓ । ଝୁ ମଁ ୪୮ ଓମ ସୀ ଫ୩ଫ ମା ଫା । ସୁ ସା ମମ ଫ୮ ଟୁ ୩ ୩୩୮୯ 
୩ ଫଂ୮୯ ସର୍ପ ସଖୀ ସୁ ଅଫ ନ ଫି ଫ ନ ସହବ ସର୍ପ ଓ। 


ସୀ ୩୩୯୩ ।। ଏ ¥ ।। 


୩୮ ୮ ଙକଙ ୮ ୩୩6୮ ୮୪୮ ଝୁଅ । ୪୪୮ ୪୮ ର କମ ଖୀ ୩୮ ଏ ଗୀ 
ଖସ ଝା । ୫୮୪୮ ଦବ ୪୩୩୩୮ ୩୩ ୪୩୮୯୦୮ ମ୍ମ ଶି କୀ ଓ । ଧୀ ଏ 
ସଂ ଓ୩୩୩୮ ୪୮୮ ପହ ଝଷ୮ ଓ । ମଁ ନୀ ଫି ଓଟ ୩୩୮ ଧର୍ମ କନୁ ୮୩ ଞ୍ ! ଖଳ 
FAT TTY ଉଁ । ଫ୩ଖ୩୩୮ ୯୩ ଶସଫ ଆଣି କଣ ଫ୩ କଙ ପହି ଝି 
୮ ଆୋର୍ମ ଫଙଫସୀ ଓ । ୪୪୩୭୮ ୩୩୮୪୩୮ ଝ୮୩୮୦୮ ନ ହଟ କଂ କସ ୪ ସହ ୪ । 
ଓଃଙାର୍ଷପୀ ସ୍ର୍ଫମୀ ଅଖୀ୮ ଓ। 


ସୀ ୩୩T 11 9% 


ଶୁ a 
ର୍ସ ଝ୫ ୩୪ ୨୫ । ମୁ ଞ୮ ଓ ୩୦୮ ମଷ%G T୫୮୪୯ ୫୩ ସୁ ମୁଗ ୨୩୪୮ ମୀଖା 
ଏରଫ୫୮ ନ ଫି ମତ ଝ୩୮୦୮ ୩୫୮ ଓ ୩୮ ସମ ସପ ୮୯ ୩୦୮ ୩୮ ସମ ଏ କସ 
ଏଷ ଓ ॥ 


ସ୩୩ ପୀ ଏ ।! 


ଷର ୩୮୪୮ ନ ଫା ସରୀ ୩୪୮ ® ସମ ଖ୮୮ ସୀ ଫାସ ମୁ ୩୪ ଓରଫ ଓ । 
ଏକ ଟୁ ମା ସ୩୩୩୮ ®" ୩୭0 ୩୮ ପଏ 5୩୩ମ୮ ଅନ U୮ ଅପ ଅସ 5 
ଖୁ ସଫ ଞ୩୮ଷ । ଝୁ ଙ୩୮୦୮ ଶଂ୮୮ ୮ ୮୩୮୮ ମ୍ଫ । ପଡ ଆ ୯୯୩ ଅସ 
ଶି ୩୮6 ସର ୩୮୯୪୩ ୩୧୯ ଅହ ଆଏ ୩୮ ୪S ୯୮ ଅଫ ୯ ଶିମ 
ଧୀ ସର୍ତ ସଫ ୮୪୦୮୯ ଏ୩୩୮ ନୁସ୍ଧ ୩୮ ଶିଙ ୪୩୮ ୪୮୮ କଂ ୮ ୩୪୮ ଖୀ ଓ୩୮ଫ 
୩୩୩ ୩୮ 3୮ ୪୪୯ ଏଫ ମ୍ଫ । ୮ ଙ୍ଖ ଅଳ ଭସ ଆ ସମୁ ୮୪୩୩୮ ଖର 
ଝୁ ଖ୩ ଓର ୩୯୪୩୫ ୩ ଅଷ ୩୩୩୦୮ ମୀ । ଷଶ ମାସ ସି ଖୀ କମ 
ଅର୍ଷଷ୍ ଖାୀଖଫ ® ୩୩୪ ସମ ୩୨୩୮ ୩୯୫୮ ସଂ ସଫ ସୁଖ ମଂସ୩ ୪6୮୯୮ ୨୪୩୮ 
ସହ୍‌ ମାଆ ଅସ ମିତି ୩ ଖି କାସ ଏଡି । ଆମ ୩୩୮ ସୁ ସାଏ ୩୩୮ ମଡକ କଫ 
ଅନ ୩୫୮ ଓ ଷ୩୮ ଫଫ୮୪୮ ଶି ଅକ ମୀ ଷଆୋଫ ୩୮୩୧୩ ୨୮୯ ମି ୫୮୮ 
୩୮ ସ୩ଓଏଓ । ମମ ୪୩୮ ଆ କଙ ଖୀସଖୀ ଖୀ ୩୨୮ ଅଖ ଅ୩ ଫି ୨୦ 
କଟ ® 


ସ୍ଫ ଷର ।। ଏଓ ।। 


୪ ସଵୁ ଖଂ୮ଣି ମମୀ ୫୯୯୮ ପସ । ହ୩୩୩୮ 
ଝି ସର ୩୮୮ ୩୫୮ ୪୮ ୯ ଖ୩୯ ସଫ ୩୪୩୮୩ % ମଁ ୮ ଲା ଅଫ ୩ । 
୪୮୮ଫି ଓଟ $୪୮ ସୀଞର୍ଷୀ ସଙ୮। ଣି ଲଵଝ ମିଙ ୩ | 
ନ ନ 


dm ur bv ଝୁ ଅମ୍ବ ଖୁ ୦୩୮ ଖାଆ । ମମ 
ମୁତ ୩୪୩୮ ୩୮ ୩୮ ନ ସ୍ତ ମ୍ମ ଖୁ ପାଓ ଶି ସୀ ଝା । ଏ କା ଶଷ ଏ 
ଷର ଓ ସଂ ୨୪୩ ଖୁ ଖୁ ଶି ସଫ ୩୩୩୮ ୩୮୯ ଙ୍ଗ ।। 


ସ୍ୀଙ STO 11 go 


ସସ ୪୪୮ ମି ଷଣ ଖୁଣ ଅଜ ଶମ ଖଜା କଦ ନ ଞଫ 3 ସଫ ଆ ଅରଖ 
କଣା ଣି ଶଶ ଖ୩୮ ହଁ ମଁ ଏଫ ସି ସ୍ଫ ଅମି ସଧଙ୍ାା ଷ୍ ଶଷ କଫ 
ସୀ ବକ ପର୍ବ । ହି ସୁ ୩୪୮ ସଙ ୮୮୦୩ ୩୪୮ ପପ ଖୀ ସା କଏ ଝୁ DSR 
ଏ । ୩୪୮ ଝଙ ଆ ସଂ ସୁ ସସ ୩୨ $ ଝ୩ 5 ନା ଙୃଷ । ୩ qx 
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ମୀ ଫି ଷଖାଷଙ ୯୩୮ ଧିର ୪୮ ଆ ୩୮ ଖ୮ 3 କଡ କସ ଫାସ ୮ ୩୫୮ ଓ 
ସଂ ଏନ ଅଫ ମମୀ ଅ୯୮୯୮ ୩୯୮ କି ଆଂ ଙ ଙ ବି ୩୮୨୮ ସୀ ୩୮ 
ଇଂ ମୁ । ୩ ମି ଏହି ଝି ସଂ ପୀ ୩୮୩୩୮ ୪୩୩୩୮ ଫଁ୮ ଦ୩୮୯୮ ୨୫୮ ଖା ପୁ କଂ ୩୩୮ 
ଅସୀ ଏ୩ କଣ ଜି ମୟ ଫ୩୮ ନ ୩୩୮ କ ସଫ ଖସ ନ ହଫ୫ ୦ ଶି ସସ ୫୩ 


୩୩ ଫମସ୍ୟଙମ୍ ।। ଏ& ॥। 


ସ୩ସ୩ଙ ୮ ଫି ଖଖ୮ ଘଫି ୩୪୮ ସୁନ ଓମ 3 ଫ୮୪ ୧ ପଙ୍କ କମ । ff 
ଅଆ ଏ 6 ସମ ଶି ୩ ଅର୍ଶ ମମ ୧୩୮ (୩୮) ପା ସଜଂଙଗୀ ୩୯୨୮ ଅଫ ୩୪୩୮ 
Fp aT | IM 7 TT STG FU Fp Fp ମ୮୦୨୩ ଖ୮ EMT 
ସର । ଶି ୩ ର୍ଫ ଝି ଅସ 9୩g ® ଅକ କଙ୍କ ୩୮ ୫୮ ମୀ । ଆ 
ଝଂଏଷୀଙ ® ସୀ ୮୩ ମମ ୨୫୮ ୩ ସଫ ୩୩ ଫଂଫ୩୮। ୪୪୮ ଫା ନୀ ୮ 
୩ ଳି ସଗ ଥୁ ସସ ଫା ୨୮୯୮ ମା ଓଡ ସଜ ୮୩୩୮ ୨୮୪ ଅସୀ 
ଅମ ୫ । 
୩ ୩ 1 ବତ 
ଝି ୩୩୪୮ ୩୪୮ ପଣି ସୀ୯ ୩୩୩୮ ଫ୫୮ ୩୯୮ ସଫର୍ଷୀଙ ଝା୪ଫ୪ । ୨୩୮୪ ୫୫ 
ଫା ୩୮୦୮ ୪୨୩୮୮୯୮ ବସ ନ ଓ୩୮୮୭୮ ଫି କରଣ ଓଥ୮ଫି ଡର୍ଶଂ ୪୩୮ ଆସ 
To qq CN | TR TUF Hard aA ୪ ୩୪୩୮ ଝଖୀ ଏଙଂଫ୍ୀ ୩୪ର୍ଫ୮ ମଫ। 
ମୀ ୪୩୮୩୩୮୩୮ ୩୩୫୮ ଥୀ ୩୫୮ ୩୨ ସ୩୩ ସୁଧ । $୨୮ ୫୮୯୮ ସରୀ ବ ସଙ ଖର 
ପୀ ଓ । ମି ଜର ମ୍ଫ ୮ ଏମି ୩୪ ଖା ମା ଞ୮୩ଫ୩ ବଷ ଏମ ଫି ଓ । 
୨ଆ୮ଫି ୩୩୯୩ ୩୦୩ ଅଫ । ଝୁ ହଣ ଆ ଶି କା ୩୩ ଶି ୩୯୫୩୮ ୩୪ ୩୮୯ 
ସଙଞମସୀ । ଥୁ ୩୩୮ ଏଖଙମ ୩ ୫୮ ଆ ୩୮ ୨୯୩୩ ଓହକାସର୍ଫୀ ଫା ୨କ୮ଫ ନଅ 
“ATTEIaT HTg TAT | Er olga ST OT MINIT HUA qu rgd aTa- 


ସ୍କ ୩୪ । 


ଝୁ ୮ ୪୩୨୮ 3 ୨ ଫି ୩୯୯୩ ଏଫିଂ କବର । ସୁ ଞ ଓ ୪୯ ମମ୍ଞ୍ଞ ଝା ଫି 
ଏଥିଆ ଙ୍କ । ସୁଧ ୦୩୮ ୮ ସଂଙ୍ ୮ ମାଆ ଦୁ ଆ୩୮୯୩୮ ସା ଝମ ୩ ଏ 
କଏ ଅଆ ୪ । 


ସଫ ଅଙର୍ସଫୟୀ ।। ୧4 11 


ଝୁ ଅଆ ୪୮ ୯ କଏ ଝୁ ଓ ୩୩୮୩୩ ମ୍ଫ । ଫ ସୀ ମଁ ମକ ଖସ ମ୍ଙ । 
ପୀ ଓ ୪୮୮ ଫି ଅଫ ୩୯୩ କଏ ଆସ ଫ୩୩୪ ତଟ ଶି ୩୩୪6୮ ଏଥି ଅଖ ଆ ୪ 
ପୀ ୩୨୩୮ ଫି ୩୮ ସଫ ସସ ୩୩୮ ୩ ଝ୩୮ ସସ ଆ୮୮୩୮। ଶି ସସ ଆମ 
ଖୁ ୪୮ ଝ ମମ ଖାର ମମ ସାଫ ୮ କପ । ଅଫ୯୮ ୩୯ ୩୪ କମୀ ସୁସ ସମ 
ମାର୍ସ ଖୁସ ଝାସ କଷି ଏଫ ସମ୍ୀ ୩୮ ୩୮୩୮ ଝାସ । ପଞ୍ୀଫି ୩୩ ସଫ 
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ପଞ୍ଚ ମୁଂ୩ୌସୀଫ ୮୩୩୮। ®୩୯ ଫି ୩୩ ୩୪୮୮ ୩୩୮ ଆ ୯୮ ପର fo 
୩୮୯୮ ୨କ୯୮ ଅ୩୩ ୪୮ ୯୮ ଙ୍ତ । । 


ମି ଫା ୩୩୫୮ ଶାସଞ ଫଂ୯ ୧୩ ଷ୯ ଓ ସୁପ ୩୮ ମୁଝ ଫ୩୮ ସପ ମା 
୩୮୮୩୮ ଅମ । ୍ୀସଂଫି ୩ ଖୀ ୩୯୮ ୩ ସୁଣୀ । ଫଫ ୩ ଝାସ ୩୩ ଅମ କ୍ସ 
୩ ୩୪୪ | ମହ ୩୩ ଅଟ ToT HUA AAT a qu aT ୪୮୩୮୩୮୫୩୮ ମମି । 
ଅଖୀ ଫି ଷଂ୪୮ ଅସୀସଂଫ୍ ୪୮ ସଫ ଆ ସବ ଓ । ପପ ଖସ ଖ୮୩୮ ଟାଇ ୩୮ 
ଖସ ମସ । କା ୩୩୮୯ ଓ ସମ ୨୩୯ ଓ ସଫ ଫ ୩୪୮ ଫମ୍ଙ ସବସ ମୀ । 
ପୀ ଅସର ୩୩୦୮ ୩୪୮ ୪୩ ୩ ୩୪୮ର୩୮। ୭୪ ସ୮୮ ୩୮ ସମ ୩୯୮ ଏଡସ 
ଫଁ କମ ଖୁ ଫି ସୀଙ। 


ସ୍ସ ସର ।) ସସ୍‌ ।। 


ଷଦ ଆଏ ପମ ୪8୮୯୮ ଖୀ ହୀ ସହ ସଂ ୩୧ ମା ୩୮ ମମ ମୁନ ବଂ ଞ୍ଜ ୩୮୩ । 
ଫଣ ଞ୍ଷ କଫ୮ ୯ ଝ୩ ସା ୩୩୮ (୩୩୮୩୩୪ ୮୯୩୩୩୩) ମସ ୩୩୩ ମୀ । 
୪୮୩୮ ସୁଂ୦ୀ ମମ ୫୮୮ ଅ୩୩୫ାଇ୮ ମସ ଫ୮6୩୪ । ନରି ୩୩୫୮ ଓ ପୀ ୪୮୦ 
ସୀ ଷ୩ୀ ୩୯୮ ମୁଖ ପୀ ୩୮୪୩ ସୁ ଆ୩୩ । ସୁ ସ୩୪୮ ୫୯ ୪ ଧର୍ଷୀ ମିଙ ଅଂସ 
କି ୨ ସସ ୮୦୮ । ଅଧ ୮ ୩୪୮ ଅମ ୨୮୯୮ ଂଫ ମସ୪ କୀ ଖୀ 
୩୩୮ ୩୩୮୩୮ ସୁମ । ପରଫ ୩୪୮୯୦୬ ୩୯୩୮ ୪୦୪୯ର୍ଶା । ଅୁଝ ଅଫ ୩୯ ଓ । 


ସ୍ସ ଙ୍ଗ ।। ହଃ 11 


[ର 


୩୮ ପମ ୩୮ ୪ ୮ ST ୨୩ ହା ୩୯୫ ୩୫୮୪ ସଫ ୪୩ ପୀ 
ଚଡି । ତ ଥୀ ୩୯ । ସୁ ୫୪ ୪୩ ଞ୍ୀମର୍ଷୀ ଓ୩୩ଏ୩୮ ମର । ୩୩୩୮୮ ୩୮ ୪ 
ଷରସପୀ ଫ୪ ମମୀ ଅଫ । ପବ ସର ୨ଅ୮ଣୈି ଖୀଙୀ ୩୦୮ ଏଫଂ ମର । ୩୫ ୮୮୩ 
| ଷୁଏଞ ଫି ହର ୩୨୮ ୩୪୮ ୪୫୮୪ ୩୩ ୮୮୩ । ମଧ ଓପୀସ ୩ଫିଷ । 
୭୩୭ ଖୀ ଏଫି ସୁଖ ୩୮ ୩୮୩ TET ST ୩4୩୪) 
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ଆ । ପା ସୁ ସଖୀ ଅଫ । ପମ ୩୯୪୮ ଞ୩୮ ମିଫ ଓ । ଅ୍ଚ ଝମଫ ମ୍ଫ 
ଶି ସୁ କୁ୯୩ ୫୯୩୮ ଓରଫ ଷ୍କ । ହସ କ୍ଷ ସଙଓ୮ ଓ୯୮୯୮ ୩୮୯୮ ସ୍ମ 
୩୪୮ ୪୩୩୮୫୦୩ ନମ । ସଫ ସଷ୍ଏ ୯୩୮ ୨୩୮୦୩୪ ।) 


© 
୩୩ ୩୩୩ (୧% 1 


୫ ୩ ୪୩୫୮୪୩ ଫି ଝୁ ଫୀଖ୩୯ ମି ଆଷପୀ ୮ 
୮ ଦ ସୀ ସ୍ତ ଶି ୮ ୩୯୩ ସଁ ଅଙଙମୀ ଫଁ ୪୪୩ ଏଧ୩୮ ଖ୮ ମି ସ୍ଝ୍ମୀ ସ 


୩ ୩୩୮ ସଙାଙଂଥିଫ ଓ । ୪୮ ୮ ୯୪ ୩୯୮ ୩୯୩୮ ୨୩୩୯୩ ୨୪ ୩୩୪ । ଅଧ ଅଙ ଖାର 
ଝୁ ଝା କପ ମର୍ଷା। ୩୮୪ ର୍ଷ ଷମ୍ୀଂ ୩୩ ମୁଂ ନୀ ସା ଥୀ ୩ ମୁ 
୩୩୮୩୩୬ ଆଫି ମଁ ୩୩୮ ଖୀ ୫୩୪ ୫ପଖ କମ ଓମ ବୁ ସଖା ଡ। 


ସ୍ଙ୍କ ଉର୍ଷଙମ ।। ଦ୍‌ ।। 


ସଁ ଆଏ ଶିଖ ଏଆ ମକ ଆ ୧ ୫୩୪୯ ଓଫ୪ ପୀ ୩୮୩ ଷ ଞ୩୫ । 
୩୮୩୮ ସଂ ଆ ସୁ ମୀ ୨୯ ସ୮ ହଟ ୩୩୮ (୪)୩। ମମି୩ ଧୀ 3୩୯ 
ଷୀଷୀ ୪୪୯୩୮ +୩୮ ୮ ସ୩୩୮ ଖା ୯୮ ଙୃଓ ହିମ ଙ୍ଖ ।। 


ସଂ ଷର !। ୧ଓ ।। 


ସଂ ୩୮ ୮ ଝ ୫ ଅଝ ୩୪୮ ଫ 
ମୀ ଝୁ ସ୍ଫ ୩୯ ଫଁ ଧକ ସଂ ଖା 
i le ta 
ସଂଖ ଓଡ ୩୮ କମ କଫ ୧୮ ଷିଙ ଖୁଣ ମୁଣି ଖୀ ୪୮ । 

୩୩୩ ୪୨୩୮୩ ୨୮୦୮ ୪ ଅସ ! 


ସୀ ଅସ । | ସ୍ତ 11 


1 
a 
4 
| 
| 


ସଂଖ କମଝ୍ୁ ସନ ଝୁ ସର୍ଷୀଷ୍ମ ୩୮୩୪୮ ଅମଫ୮ ମା କା ଫୀଧ କଝ ଷଞ 
ମିସ । ଶମ କସ ଡୁ ସା ୩୯ ଦବ ୩୩ ସଙ ଖା । ମଁ ଝା ୮୧୮ ମି ଅସ । 


ସସ ୭୮୨୮୩୪୩୨ 11 ୧ 
ଖାରି ୪୩ ଜକ ଖସ ଝି ଖୀ ଫା ଅମ କାମ ଙଝଙ ପଥ ୨୩୮ 


ଫଞ୮ ୩୩୮ ୩୮୫୮ ଫି କସମ ଖଙୀସଙ ଏଆ ଓ ନ ଫୀଖଷୀ ୩୯୦୩ ଶଫ୩। ଝୁ ୩୮୪୮ 
ଖ୩୩୫ଫ୩୮ ୩୩୩୮୮ ଝି ୩୪୫ ୩୫ ୩୮ ଓ ।। 


ସ୍କ ଫଂ୩୩ 1 ସି ।। 
୩୮ ୪ ଖସ ଧକ ସୀଙଏର୍ ସଫ ୩୫ ଫ୩୮୯ ୩୩୯୮ ୭ ୪ ଫୁ ରସ 
ଷମ୍ପୀସର୍ପୀ ୩ ଅଆ । ଏକ୍ନ୍‌ ଫ ୨୪୮ କଂ ୦ ୩୩୪୩ ୩୧୩୮ ମା । ୪୮ କଫ 


ରଫ୪ଫ୩ ଓ ଅଧ ଝୁ ୨୩୫ ମୀ 
ସଂ ୩୮୩୮୩୩୮ ॥। 39 ।) 
ଝି ସସ ୪୮ ଏଆ ୩୩୮୩ ଵାସ ସୁ ପଞ୍ଧ ୩ ମୁଦ ଅ୪୩୮ ଅଧ । କସ ୩ 


ମମୀ ଏ ଅବ ୩୩ । ୫ ଝୁଖ ସଖୀ କା ସଖ୩ ଅଫ ୩ । ଅଫ ଧାଞ୍ୀ ମି 
ମ୍ମ ଷୀଏଗୀ ୪ । ମ୩ୌଆ୩ ୮ ଷ୩ ୩୯୩୮ ଅର୍ବ ନ କଫ୩୫୯୮ ୩୮୪ । 


ସ୍ସ ସ୍ଫ ।। 32)! 


୩ ୩୩୩୮ ଫି ଖା (୩) ଅଫ୮୯ ଓ । ୪୪୮ ସତୀ ୩୮୪୮ ଫି ହ TUT 
ପମ ମମ ୪ ସୀ ୪୪ ସମସ ମୁଁ ¶ୁଫଂ ୩୪୩୮ ୩ଶିଙ । ଝ fur fa ଅୁଣୀ। 
ମକ ମ୩୩୮ ୩୫ । ଷଶ ୮ ୩୮୭୩୮। ୭ ଅସ ଆ ର୍ଷ ୨୮୯୮ ମୀସ ୨ 
ନସ ₹ ଓ ୪ ମୀ ୨୨୮ ୩ ଫଣ ୩୭୪ ମମ ସଙ ୨୫ ସୁଆ । ଖଂଡ 
ଷ୍‌ କଫି । ଫ୮୯ ଏ ୪୦-୩୪ ୩୩୮ ହଁ ଖୀ $0୩୮ ୩୯୦୮ 3 ୩୮ ୩୮ ୧୩ ୯୩୩୪ । 
ଫି ଆ୩୩୪ ପର ୩୩୮ ଏ ଡ୩୩ ଓ $ ଫ ଓ ସୀସର୍ଶୀଆୀ ।। 


୩୩୩ ଅର 11 33 
ଫମୀଂଫ ୩୮୩୮ ୩୪୯ ତମ ଅନ ଫା ୮୩୮ କଫ ସୀ 5 a୮ । ୩ 
ପୁଷ ସମଝ ଅନ୍ତ ୩୧୮ ନଂ ଖସ କଙ ମନ୍ତ ଆ ଣାସ। ଫି ଆଣି 
ଶଷଙଙ ସମି ୮ ୨୮ ଝା । ୦ ଶସ ଶା ଷଙ ଶାଖା ମାଝି ଝି ମି । 
୩୩ ୀସ୍ଙମୀ ।। 3୪।॥ 
ହଁ କୀଆ ଞ୍ଫ ଡା ମି ଓ । ଙମାସଫ କୁନା (ଅଫ ନ) ଖସ ମୁ ୮୩୮ 
i ଷ 


ଓ । ୯ ୩୩୮୪ ସ୩୮ ମତ ସ୍ପ 3୩୯ ଶଷ 
ଖର ର କମ ଖଜାଓତୀ ମମ ଅମ ସଂ ସବସ ଝି ଖାପ 
ଝୁ 


ଶା ୩୮ ୨ ମ୍ଫ ସୀସଷ୍ । ° 
ଇଂ ସସ 1! 3୪% ।। 


MR FIFEAT TAT Tar qe ୮ ୮ ୩ = (ar) ae a 
ଫଁ ଫ ଅଙ୍କ ସଂ । ପମ ୩୫୮ ଏ ମୟ ସୟ ଫଫି ୩୧୩୩୮୩୩୮ ଅମ ସ୩୩୮୧୫ । ପ 
ଏଁ କମି ଖୀ କା । ଶିମ ଆଶ ସକା ସଫ ଗଗ କାମ ଏ ମସା 
ସତଖଙଖୀ ୩୯ ଓ । 


୩୩ ସଫ ।। ସହ୍‌ ।! 


ଝୁ ଏଆ୯୩୮ ୩୪୪ ଏଫଂ ୩୩୮୩୪୩ ୩୮୩ 
CTe SGC oS | qT a OT SMe ସୁଧ aT 


ପଡି ମୀ । ଓ୩୩୮ କି ମୀ ମୁ ମଧ ସଁ ସୃଖସଏ ଓମ ଫଏ ଓର ଧୀ ଗୀଷସୀ । 
ଖୀ ୩ୀଖ୩୮୩୮ ଓ । ଖୀ ୩ ୩୯ ଷୀଞ ମୋ ୮୯୮ । ସରପ ୩୯୩ ।। 


ସଫ ଅodlaAT 11 45 11 
୩୩୮୪୮ ୩୩ ମୁଂ ୩୯୩୮୯୮ ଧି ୩ ସୁଫି ୩୩୮୪୮ । ଫଧ୯ ୩୩୮ ଝ୧୩୮୩ 
GK 


~ 


କଫି ୩୪୮ ନ୍ଧ ଖାସ । ଏଆ ମା ୩୫ ୩ ଅ୮୮୩୮। ୮୯୮ 
୪୩ ଝଶି୩୩୮ ଫା । ଫି ଶି ଶିଙ ସମ ୮ ୨୩୮୩୮ ଏ୪ର୍୪।। 


୩ TTA 11 3 11 


ଶା ୩ ୮ ଫଏ୩୮ ୩୯ ଯସ୪୮ ୪୮୦୮ ଚ୪ ଫି ଝଂଷାସସୀ କମୀ ଷୁ ମ୍‌ 


ଏଷ ୨୪୮୩୮ । ଙ ଶୁ ୩୯୮ ୩ଙ ମମ ସଂ ଶି । ସୁ ୮୩୮୯ ୬୪୮୮ ୩୧୮ ୮୮୪୮୩୮ 
a୮ ଅଖ ।। 


ସୀ aT 1 ¥o I 

ଅଫି ପୀ ସଫ ସୁ ଖା କଫ (ସ୩୮) ଏ ଅଷ ଆଖୀଙ। ହଁ ପମ 
୩ ଫ୩୮ ଝରdt ଅସ ୮ ୩୪ । ନ ୩୩୮୯୮ ୩୭୨୮ ଅ୩୩୮୯ ସସ ୪୪୮ 
ହଁ ୩୩ ଓଟ ୩୮ ମ୍ଫ ସଧୀଙ ଣି ଅଟୁ ଖ୩୩। 


ସସ ୩୩୮୪୩୮ ।। ୪୨ 11 


A) 


କୁ ୩ ସୀ ସସ ସୁଖ ଷ୩୩ ଏଫିଂ ସଫଫୀ। ଅଗ ୫୩୩୮ ହା କବ ଖି ମୀ 
ଆ । ୨୩ ଫି ୮୩୮ ୮୯୩୮ କି ମୁମ୍ମ ୩୯ ଓରଫ ୪୯୯୩୮ ଫଁ ଅସ ୩୨୮ ଅଙସଶି 
୩୩୩୩ । ୩୩୩୮୩୮ ୩୮୪୮ ୨୩୭୮ ୩୫୮୩୮ । ୁଙ4 ୪୪୮ ଶଂ ସଂଖ ୦୮ emer ୩୫୮ 
ଡି । ୩୩ ଝଆ୫ ୫୩ ସ୩୦୩୮ ୩୮୯ ଓ ୮ ସଙ ୨୯୮ ୧୮୫୮ ଅଳି ଖା ୩ ୮ ଫି 
୩ । ୩ (ଅମ ସୀ) ଖୁସ ଶିଞଷ କ଼ ଆଖୀ ଶି କସ ଅଅ୯୫ ପୀ ସସ 
ଫଙ୍୮ ୩୮୩୪ ଏଫ ଖଙାସୀ । ଶମ ଏଆ ଫି ହମ ବିଷ ଅଙ୍କ କୀ ଖୀ ଶୁ ସନ 
(୩୩୩୪୩) କଷା ଅମ ଅକ ୮ ମାଆ ଅଫି ୩୩୮ ଖୀଖ କ୩୩୯ ଓ । ୮୯୮ 
ସଂ ୩ ଅକ ହୀ ୩୩୮ ନା ଏହ, ସୁ ୮ ୪୮୪୩୮ ମମ ମାଏ ୩୨ ୩୪୩୩ 
ଷ ସୀମା ୩୮୩୩ ଣି ଖୀ ୮ ସମ ୩୩୯୯୮ ଖସ ଓ ଫି ୩୩୩ ୩୮୩୩ ଶି ସଫ 
ଏ ଖୀ 5୩ ଓ 1 11111 ମମ ୩୩ ମମ ଝଅଙ ।। ଞ୍ଫ ସ୍ମ ।। 


।। ଖଙ ଏହ ୦ ୩୮ ୩ ଓ ବର ୩୩୪୮ ଖ୩୮୦୯ ୪୩ ୍ମ୍ସ୍ମ ଏମ ।। 
୧ ୪୩୮ (୨୩) ମିସ ୯୫ ୩୯୪ ।। 
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Appendix II 
EDITIONS OF GITA GOVINDA 


(In order of the year of Publication) 


19 


Co 


10. 


Editions of the Gita-Govinda in order of the year of publication 


Gita-Govinda. Calcutta Litho Press: No. 
title page. Devanagari. 

Gita-Govinda. Ed. Haeberlin, John (in 
Kdavyasangraha) Calcutta. Pages 69-114) 
Devanagari. 

Gita Govindamamhitambuga, Andhra 
pratipadatika sahitambuga). Jyotisaka- 
lanidi Press, Madras. Telugu script. 
Gita-Govindamamhitambuga: Sarasvatini- 
laya Press, Madras. Telugu script. 
Gita-Govind«. Ed. by Ketkar, G. R. 


and Amaragurkar, M.S. Poona, Pages 32. 


Gita-Govinda and Radha-Vinoda with 
commentary ed. by Narayan Vrittadeepa 
Press: Bombay. Pages 135. 

Iti $71 Gita-Govinda Tikayam dvadaSsah 
sargah Balabodhini Tika by Chaitanya 
Das. Calcutta. No title page: Title 
from Colophon. Pages 120. 
Gita-Govinda with Balabodhint Tika. 
N. L. Sila Press, Calcutta. Pages 110. 
Gita-Gouvindamamhkitambiuga. Vidvanmo- 
da Tarangi Press, Madras, Pages 72. 
Telugu script. 

Gita-Govinda. JPulslished in Kavya 
sangraha, Part I. Pages 69-109. Calcutta. 
See No. 2 above. 
Astapadi Gita-Govinda. Vidyavilasa 
Press, Calcutta. Pages 58. Malayalam 
script. 


Year 


1808 


1847 


1956 


1856 


1862 


1865 


1872 


1873 


1873 


1873 


1874 


21. 


Gita-Govinda Kavyamanw perugala 
astapadiya sugranthamwu Idi. Pratipada 
Tika Sahitambhuga. Sarasvatinilaya Press. 
Madras. ‘Telugu script. See Nos. 3, 4 and 
9 above. 

Gita-Govinda Kavya astapadi granthah. 
Parabrahma Press, Trivallore. Pages 48. 
Grantha characters. 

Astabadi Gita-Govindam. Vidyavilasa 
Press, Calicut. Pages 66, Malayalam 
script. See No. 11 above. 
Gita-Govindamamkhitambuga (Andhra 
pratipadatika Sahitam) Jnana Suryodaya 
Press, Madras. Pages 74. Telugu script. 
Gita-Govinda. Edited by Bhattacharaya 
Jibananda Vidyasagar & commentary. 
Saraswati Press, Calcutta. Pages 1183. 
Gita-Govinda. With commentary. No 
title page. Calcutta. 

Atha Sri Gita Govindam Kavyam 
Satikam. Niranaya Sagar Press. Pages 
128. 

Gita-Govinda with Balabodhint Tika. 
N. L. Sils Press, Calcutta. See No. 8 
above. 

Gita-Govindam Kavyam. 
Press, Bombay. Pages 68. 
Gita-Govinda. Ed. Bhattacharya Jiba- 
nand Vidyasagar. (in Kavya-sangraha 
2nd ed.). Calcutta. Pages 643-688. See 
No. 16 above. 


Aryotkarsa 


Year 


1877 
1881 
1881 
1882 


1885 


1883 
1885 


1883 


1885 


* 1886 
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26. 


28. 


aN; 


Gita-Govindam : Sattham Radhdavinodum 
cha. Vankateswara Press, Bombay. Pages 
23. 

Gita-Govinda Kédvyam. Commentary by 
Bhattacharya _Jibananda Vidyasagar. 
Saraswati Press, Calcutta. Pages 1183. 
Sr Grta-Govinda Kdavyam and Radha 
Vinodam Bhdasi Tika in Hindi by 
Amritlal Bhattacharya. Sri Venkateswara 
Press. Bombay. Pages 186. Sec No. 22 
above. 

Gita-Govindakhyam Kdavyam with Vana- 
mali’s Saijivini Tika. Nawal Krishore 
Press, Lucknow. Pages 110. 

Sri Gita-Gobindam with Tika of Shri 
Pujari Goswami. Victoria Pustakalaya, 
Calcutta. Pages 172. Bengali script. 
Gita-Govinda Kauyvam Astapadi gran: 
thah. Vyavahara Tarangini Press, 
Madras. Pages 35. Grantha characters. 
Gita-Govinda with commentaries of 
Rasikapriya of King Kumbha and 
Rasamarijari of Sankara Misra ed. with 
various readings by Telang M. R. and 
Pansikar V. L. Niranaya Sagar Press, 
Bombay. Pages 176. 

Second edition of above. 

Gila-Govinda: Selection of text in- 
cluded jin Sanskrit Chrestomathic. 
Edited by Bohtingk, Otto. Pages 216- 
217. Leipzig. 

Gita-Govindam. Hindi Tiha Sahita. 
Hindi-Bangbasi Electro-Machine Press, 
Calcutta. Pages 93. 

$17 Gita-Govindam. Edited by Nara- 
simham. Chandra Press, Madras. Telugu 
script. 

Gita-Govinda Kdavyam (astapad:). Madras. 
(Vanibhusana Press, Madras. Pages 58. 


ଏ06 ¿ 


1886 


1888 


1891 


1895 


1897 


1900 


1899 
1904 


1909 


1910 


1911 


< 1911 


34 


36. 


37. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


S74 Gila-Govinda Kéavytim atha Radha 
Vinodam cha. Lakshmi Venkateswara 
Press, Bombay. Pages 212. 4th Edition 
of No. 24 above. 

Gita-Govinda Kiovyam tatha Rerdha- 
vinoda kéavyam cha Hindi Trka by Pt. 
Vastirama. Gujarati Printing Press, 
Bombay. Pages 161. 


$17 Gila-Govindam Mahahavyam. Sastra 


Sanjivini Press, Madras. Pages $52. 
Grantha characters. 

Gita-Govinda Kavyam Réadh¢dvinoda- 
havyam Krsndastotiara sSatantima stoiram 
salpadi stotra sahilam cha. Native 
Opinion Press, Bombay. Pages 64. 
Gita-Govinda with Telugu commentary. 
Adi Saraswatinilaya Press, Madras Pages 
272. Telugu script. 

Gita-Govinda Kéavyam Radadhavinoda 
havyam cha with Hindi T7ka by Maharaj 
Dindiksit. Vishveshvara Press. Banaras. 
Pages 171. 

Gita-Govinda Kavyam with Hindi bhasa 
Tha. Gokul Press, Banaras. Pages 158 
$17 Gita-Govinda Kéavyam tatha Radhn- 
vinoda Kavya Sri Radhakrsna Same 
vada Sahitam with Hindi bhdasa Tika by 
Sharma. Rameshwaradatta Vidvavilasa 
Press, Darbhanga. 


Gi?ita-Govindam. Vanivilasa Press. Sri- 


rangam. Pages 27. 


Sri Gitla-Gouvinda Mahdhioyam. Sastra 


Sanjivini Press, Madras. Pages 44. Gran- 


tha characters. 


Gita-Govinda with commentaries Rasika- 


priya of King Kumbhi and Rasamatijart 
of Shankar Misra, ed. by Telang. 8th 


revise@ edition by .Mathuranath Sastri. 


1911 


1918 


1914 


1915 


1918 


48. 


49. 


Niranya Sagar Press, Bombay. Sce 28 & 
29 above and No. 46 below. 
Astapadi Gita-Govinda Mahakavyam. Ed. 
and introduction by C. R. Srinivas 
Iyengar, Madras. Pages 260. 


Gita-Govinda Kdavyam with commentaries 
Rasikapriya, Rasamanjari and extracts of 
commentaries Dipika Padadyotanika 
Sarijfivant and Balabodhinz cdited by 
Acharaya Narayana Ram. Niranaya Sagar 
Press. Bombay. Pages 206. 

Oth edition of No. 28 & 29 and 44 above. 


Gita-Govinda with abhinaya. Ed. by and 
introduction by Sastri, Vasudeva K. 
Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. Pages 
142. 


$17 Gita-Govinda. Ed. by Chaturvedi 
Shankarlal. Pustaka Mandir, Mathura. 
Pages 124. 


Sr: $77 Griia-Govindam with Sanskrit com- 
mentary of Prabodhananda Saraswati. Ed. 
by Haridas Das Navadvipa. Pages 308. 
Gita-Govinda with abhinaya, Ed. and in- 
troduction by Sastri Vasudeva K. T. §., 
Saraswati Mahal Library, Tanjore. Pages 
142. 2nd edition of No. 47 above. 
Gita-Govinda Kdavyam with King Manan- 
ka’s commentary. Ed. by Kulkarni V. M. 
L. D. Institute, Ahmedabad. Pages 131. 
Gita-Govinda hkdavyam. Ed. and Hindi 
commentary by Kedarnath Sharma. 
Chowkhambha Sanskrit Scries, Varanasi. 
Pages 72. 

Gita-Govinda Mahéahkavyam with various 
commentaries edited by Sarma, A. Desh- 
pande. Sanskrit Academy, Osmania Uni- 
versity, Hyderabad. Pages 402. 


1957 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1952 


1956 


1963 


1965 


1968 


1969 


BENGALI 


54. 


56. 


h7. 


58. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


Gita-Govinda. Text with metrical trans- 
lation by Rasamayadasa. Serampore. In- 
complete title page and last page missing. 
Gita-Govinda. Text with metrical trans- 
lation. Calcutta. Pages 136. 
Gita-Govinda. ‘Text with metrical trans- 
lution by Rasamayacdasa. Kamalaya Press, 
Calcutta. Pages 136. — See. No. 54 above. 
Gita-Govinda with Balabodhint Com- 
mentary bv Chaitanya Dasa. Translation 
by Kavyanuragi Sahrdaya and review by 
Yadunath Nyaya Panchanana. Suhash 
Yantra (No. 165) Calcutta. Pages 136. 
Gita-Govinda. Text with metrical trans- 
lation by Rasamayadasa. Nrityalal Scal. 
Calcutta. Pages 96. See No. 54 and 56 
above. 

Gita-Govinda svaralipi. Gita-Govinda set 
to music by Kshetramohan Gosvami, 
Calcutta. Pages 151. 

Gita-Govinda with Pujari Gosvami'’s 
commentary and translation by Rasa- 
mayadasa. Arunodaya Ghosh Vidyaratna 
Press, Calcutta. (Illustrated). Pages 136. 
Sec Nos. 54, 56 and 58 above. 
Gita-Govinda with commentary of Pujari 
Gosvami. in fact Bfilabadhint Tika by 
Chaitanyadasa, translation by Rasamaya- 
dasa. Prachina Bharata Yantra, Calcutta. 
See Nos. 54, 56, 58 and 60 above. 
Gita-Govinda with Pujari Gosvami com- 
mentary and prose translation by 
Gangopodhyaya. Kedarnath Suryodaya 
Press, Calcutta. Pages 124. 
Gita-Govindam with Balabodhint Tha 
by Chaitanayadasa here called Pujari 
Gosvami, Bengali translation by Ram 


1817 


1850 


1851 


1860 


1869 


1871 


1873 


1875 


1880 


04. 


65. 


66. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


Mazumdar. Kamalkanta Press, Calcutta. 
Pages 142. . 

Gita-Govinda. Text with translation by 
Rasamayadasa. Ed. by Isanchandra Vasu. 
Viharilal Sarkar, Calcutta. Pages 193. 
See Nos. 54, 56, 58, 60 and 61 above. 
Gita-Govinda with Balabodhint Tika and 
translation by Vidyabhushan Harimohan. 
Town Press, Calcutta. Pages 62. 
Gita-Govinda with Balabodhini Tika by 
Chaitanyadasa and Bengali translation 
and introduction by Vidyabhushan Hari 
Mohan. Calcutta. Pages 62. 
Gita-Govinda with Sanskrit commentary 
and Bengali translation by Vidvarathu, 
Prasanna Kumar. Janaki Press, Calcutta. 
Pages 112. 

Gita-Govinda prakrta gpadyanuvada. 
Bengali translation by Giridhara. Edited 
by Shyamlal Vasaka. Art Union Press. 
Calcutta. Pages 87. 

Gila-Govinda. Bengali metrical transla- 
tion by Bandopadhyaya, Saratachandra 
and Ghose, Nagcendranath. Calcutta. 
Pages 61. 

Gita-Govinda with commentary by Pujari 
Goswami edited by Ghosh, Manindralal. 
Calcutta. Pages 61. 

Gita-Govinda with Bengali translation. 
Calcutta. Incomplete. ‘Title page missing. 
Gita-Govinda with Balabodhint Tiha 
edited and translation by Bhattacharyn, 
Prasanna Kumar. The Translation & 
Publication, Caleuttin Pages 170. See 
No. 67 above. 

Gita-Govinda with Balabodint Tika, 
translation and life of Jayadeva by 
Shyamalal Vasak. Basak & Sons. Pages 
290. Sec. No. 68 ubove. 


108 ¿¦ 


1885 


1886 


1885 


1884 


1886 


1888S 


18941 


1897 


1890 


1901 


¢ 1901 


74. 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


83. 


Gita-Govinda with Bengali metrical trans: 


lation in vaigsnava«padalahari by Lahiri 
Durgadas. Natabari Chakrabarti, Cal- 
cutta. Pages 31. 

Gita-Govinda with Bengali metrical trans- 
lation by Bhattacharya, Bisweshwar. 
Vishva Kosa Press, Calcutta. Pages 95. 
Gita-Govinda padyanuvada. Verse transla- 
tion by Mazumdar, Bijaya Chandra (Illus: 
trated). Gurudas Chattopadhyava & Sons, 
Calcutta. 


Gita-Govinda. Bengali metrical transla- 
tion by Mukhopadhyaya, Paravati Charan. 
Gupta Press, Calcutta. Pages 61. 

Sri $77 Gita-Govindam, Balabodhini Tika 
and translation by Mukhopadhya. 
Avinashchandra. Lotus Librarv, Calcutta. 
Pages 208. 

$11 $77 Gita-Govindam. Pujari Goswami 
Tika, Bengali translation by Ray, Satish 
Chandra. Kamal Printing Works, Cal- 
cutta. (Illustrated). Pages 264. 
Gita-Govinda. Text and translation by 
Vedantarirtha. The Translator. Calcutta, 
Pages 88. 

Gita-Govinda. ‘Text with Bengali trans- 
lation hy Mazumdar, Vijava Chandra. 
Bengal Medical Library, Calcutta. Pages 
113. Sec. No. 76 above. 

Gita-Govinda with Bengali metrical trans- 
lation by Bhattacharva. Raj Kuma. 
Calcutta. Pages 88. 
Gita-Govinda. Bengali metrécal transhu- 
tion called Premamayt by Pal, Mahatap 
Chandra. Sri B. Bandopadhyavya Press. 
Meherpur Nadia. Pages 992. 
Gita-Govinda. Text and translation 
Mazun¢dar, Bijaya «Chandra. Victoria 


1905 


1905 


1005 


1905 


191 | 


1912 


1012 


1914 


1914 


1918 


89. 


90. 


91. 


041. 


9G. 


et 


Press, Calcutta. Pages 143. See, No. 76 
above. fF 

Sri Sri Gila-Govindam. Translation by 
Vidyarathna, Kalimohan. Bengal Library, 
Calcutta. Pages 52. 

Sri $m Gila-Govinda. In Mahajani 
Kirlana padavali (pages 289-336) ed. by 
Vidyaratna Kalimohan, Calcutta. 

Sri $17 Gita-Govindam in Kirtan padavali 
(pages 337-385) Translation by Vidyaratna 
Kalimohan, Calcutta. Sec Nos. 85. 86 and 
87 above. 

Sr? Gita-Govindam (in Yogindranath 
Chattopadhyaya volume, page 257-448). 
Calcutta. 

Gita-Govinda. Translation and com- 
mentary by Ray, Kalidas. Saratchandra 
Chakaravarty & Sons, Calcutta. Pages 98 
and coloured illustrations. 

Sr: Sri Gita-Govindam. Bengali transla- 
tion by Das, Narahari. Aksaya Press, 
Calcutta. Pages 140. 

Gita-Govinda. Text with Bengali metri- 
cal translation by Shankaradas, Vimala. 
Gupta Friends & Co. Calcutta. Pages 192. 
Kavi Jayadeva O Sri Gita-Govinda. Ed. 
and translation by Mukhopadhyaya. 
Harikrishna. Gurudas Chattopadhyayu. 
Pages 292. 

—do— 2nd cdition. Pages 160. 
Gita-Govinda (as part of Kirtana Padda- 
valr). Ed. by Vidyaratna, Kalimohan. 
Pages 337-385. Biswanathdasa, Calcutta. 
Chitra Jayadeva O Gita-Govinda. Text 
with metrical translation by Chatto- 
padhyaya. Nripendra Krishna. Deva 
Sahitya Kutir, Calcutta. Pages 288 and 
illustrations. 
$17 S71 Gita-Govindam. Ed. with metri- 


1919 


1920 


1920 


1924 


1927 


1920 


1020 


956 


1920 
1950 


19055 


07. 


ns. 


cal and prose translation by Anand. 
Akshya Library, Calcutta. , Pages 157. 
Gita-Govinda. Edited with Balabodhint 
commentary and translation by Mukho- 
padhyaya, Harikrishna. Gurudas Chatto- 
padhyaya. Pages 150. 

See, Nos. 92 and 93 above. 

S71 S17 Gita-Govindam. Ed. with Sans- 
krit commentary of Prabodhananda 


Saraswati. Haridas Das. Nabadvipa. 
Pages 308. 

99. Gita-Govindam. Ed. with Vanamali 
commentary and Bengali translation by 
Mukhopadhyaya, Avinash Chandra. 
Gopaladas Mukhopadhyaya. Calcutta. 
Pages 208. 

See No. 78 above. 

100. Gita-Govinda. Translation by Mazum- 
dar, Vijaya Clandra. Nutun Sahitya 
Bhavan. Calcutta Pages 158 with 
illustrations. 

01 Kavi Jayadcva O $71 Gita-Govinda with 
Balabodhini Tika and translation by 
Mukhopadhyaya, Hari Krishna. Gurudas 
Chattopadhyaya, Calcutta. Pages 182. 
See Nos. 92. 93 and 97 above. 

HINDI 

102.  Gita-Govindaéakhyam with commentary of 
Vanamdali. Nawal Kishorc Press, Luck- 
now. Pages 110. 

105. Gita-Govinda. Hindi translation by 
Chattopadhyaya, Kevalaram, Calcutta. 
Pages 93. 

101. Gita-Govinda. Text with Hindi trans- 


lation by Pande. Rupanarayana. Luck- 
pow Printing Press. Lucknow. Pages 89. 


1955 


195) 


1956 


1961 


1964 


1965 


1805 


1806 


1905 
\ 


109, 


105. 


106. 


107. 


108. 


109. 


10. 


111. 


112. 


—do— 2nd edition. Lucknow 
Printing Press, Lucknow. Pages 91. 
Gita-Govindadarsa«. Text with metrical 
translation by Nagara, Rayachander. 
Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow. Pages 112. 
See, No. 102 above. 

Gita-Govindam. Ed. with Hindi com- 
mentary by Chaturvedi Shankarlal. 
Pustak Mandir, Mathura. Pages 124. 
Gita-Govinda. Text with translation by 
Sharma, Vinayamohan. Atmaram & 
Sons, Delhi. Pages 150 and line drawings. 
Gita-Govinda«. ‘Translation by Nagar- 
jun. Kitab-Mahal, Allahabad. Pages 77. 
Gita-Govinda Kdavyam. Edited with 
Hindi commentary Indu by Sharma, 
Kedaranath. Chowkambha Sanskrit 
Series, Varanasi. Pages 72. 

$17 Gita-Govinda. Text and translation 
by Goswami A. Yamuna Vallabh 
Goswami, Vrindavana, with illustration. 
Gita-Govinda with Hindi translation by 
Chiranjiv Das. Vasanti Prakashan, 
Raigarh. Madhya Pradesh. 
Gita-Govinda with Sanskrit Balabodhint 
Tika and Hindi translation by Sarma 
Gurudatta, with notes on Ragas. Bobbay 
Shridhara Shivalal. Pages 160. 


KANNADA 


114. 


{ Gita-Govinda. 


Gita-Govinda«. Prose translation by 
Balakrishna, Kulavarma. Samaga Pustaka- 
laya, Dharwar. Pages 104. 


Gita-Govinda. ‘Text and translation by 
Manjanatha, B.S. The Translation, 
Devanagere. Pages 107. 


Prose translation by 


1914 


1926 
(10th Edition). 


1954 


1955 


1955 


1961 


1969 


1969 


No date 


(possibly around 
1960) 


1956 
2nd ed. 1960 


1957 


Sitaram C.B. T.V. Smaraka Granthaumala, 
Mysore. 


117. Gita-Govinda«. Translation by Bhatt, 
Parameswara S.V. Sarasa Sahitya Praka- 
shan, Mysore. Pages 506. 

MALAYALAM 

118. Gilagovinda Kavya athava Astapadi with 
the commentary Rédadha-Krsna Vilasam 
by Sarma, V.S. Translation by Variyar 
Ramapurathu. V.V. & Bros., Trivandrum. 
Pages 324. 

119. Astapadi Gita-Govindam with Krsnalila 
Vilasa commentary and Malayalam trans- 
lation by Nambissan P. K. Guruvayoor. 
Pages 179. 

120. Devagité. Translation by Pillai C. 
Krishna. A free translation of Gita- 
Govinda, Mangalodayam, Trichur. 
Pages 137. 

12 —do— 2nd cd. 

122. Gita-Govindam Astapadi. ed. with Malay 
alam commentary Bhavapriya by K. 
Vasudevan, Musatu Gita Press. Trichur. 

123. Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva bv Vasudeva 
Musatu P. K. Bros. Kozhikode. Pages 44. 

124. Gita-Govindam Astapadt with musical 
notations by Semmangudi R. Sreenivasa 
Iyer. Ed. by K. Achyutha. Poduval & 
Rama Nambiar, Tripunithura. Sanskrit 
College Committee. Pages 140. 

Also see No. 14 under Sanskrit. 

MARATHI 

125. Gita-Govindachi Samashloki gprakrta 


Tika Bhdavadipika of Bhavacharya Asta- 
putra. Balakrishna Ramachandra Sastri 
Thakar, Poona. Pages 23. 


1961 


1947 


1949 


1950 


10961 


1955 


1961 


1962 


1860 


126. Gita-Govinda ya Ktavyache prakrita 
samasloki bhasfnitara by Chetdhardeva. 
Raoji Sadashiv Rasnc, Poona. Pages 17. 

1297. Grta-Govinda athvot Radhfikrishnacha 

. Filasa Marathi translation by Gondlc- 

» kar, R. S. Poona. Pages 20. 

128. Gita-Govinda Kéiavyam. Translated by 


Aptc, Dattatreya Ananta. Dhananjav 
Press, Khanapur. Pages 78. 
129.  Gita-Govinda Kavya Kimva Radhd- 


Madhava Viliisa«. Text and transIntion 
by Apte, Dattatreya Ananta. Dattatreyu 
Govinda Sedekar, Khanapur. Puges 88. 
Scc No. above. 

130. Susloka Govinda. Translation by 
Srikhande, R. C. The Translation, 
Kolhapur Pages 118. Hlustrations. 

1381.  Gita-Govinda AMahdkfvyacht prakprita 
samaeslokt (verse translation in Marathi) 
by Kshirasagara, Balashastri Padmakara 
& Tuka Brahmananda. P. B. Shastri, 
Poona. Pages 116. 

132. Giln-Govinda. Translation bv Pathak 
D. P. Vra & Co. Bombav. Pages 40. 


METEI 


135. Sr $r7  Gila-Govindam. Translated 
by Nongmaithem Hera Singh. Published 
by Satsang Bhaven. Nambol. Manipur. 

134. Sr Sri Giritla-Gouindam. Translated 
by Pt. Atombapu Sharma. Published bv 
Bhagyavati Karyalava. Sagolband Imphal. 
Manipur. 


ASSAMESE 


135. Gita-Govinda. ‘Translation by Rama 
Saraswati. K. Dev Sharma, Gauhati. 
Pages 84. 


2nd ed. 


< 


1888 


1890 


1911 


1928 


1934 
1954 


1950 


1963 


1914 


136. Assamese version of the Gila-Govinda by 
Sharma, S.N.L. Journal of the University 
of Gauhati No. 1. Pages 71-78. 

ORIYA 

137. Gita-Govinda. Metrical translation by 
Dharnidhara. Mission Press, Cuttack. 
Pages 50. 

138. Grla-Govinda. Cuttack Printing Co., 
Cuttack. Pages 96. 

139. Grta-Govinda. Jagannath Press, Puri. 
Pages 04. 

140. Gita-Govinda. Anglo Sanskrit Press, 
Cuttack. Pages 89. 

141. Girta-Govinda. Arunmodava Press. Cuttack. 
Pages 89. 

142. Gita-Govinda. Translation by Dharni- 
dhara. Madan Mohan Press, Puri. Pages 
89; 

—cdo— Reprints in 

1483. Sachitra Gita-Govinda. Translated by 
Sahu. M. K. Cuttack. Pages 88 and 
illustrations. 

Ht. Gita-Govinda Rasavaridhi bv Brindaban 
Dasa and ed. by Mahanti. Artha Vallabh 
Prachi Samiti. Cuttack. Pages 106. 

145. Sangita Gita-Govinda. Translation and 
musical notation by Gopinath Javadecva. 
Utkala Sahitya Press. Cuttack. Pages 50. 

146. Gita-Govinda. Translation by Mahapatra 
Jagabandhu Ramachandra Misra, Puri. 
Pages 74. 

147. Jayadeva O Gita-Govinda. Metrical trans- 


lation by Dharnidhara Dasa and notes bv 
Sadasiva Ratha Sarma. ed. by Das. 


1950 


1840 
1878 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1909 
1911 
1914 


1919 
1024 


1910 


1929 


1913 


1939 


° 


‘111 


1458. 


149. 


Mohancharana. Manomohan Pustaka- 
laya, Cuttack. Pages 192 and illustrations. 
Odiya Sahitya Jayadeva by Pradhan. 
Nagendranath. Friends Publishers, Cut- 
tack. Pages 224. 

Sachitra Gila Govinda bhavartha sarala 
wudyare. AMcaning and translation by 
Narayana Pati. Cooperative Press, 
Cuttack. Pages 165 & illustrated. 


GUJARATI 


150. 


I51. 


Gita-Govinda translated by Bhatt, Kaviji 
Madhurji. 

Lagher Gita-Govinda«. Ed. by Dhruva 
K. H. The Editor, Ahmedabad. Pages 
136. 

Gita-Govinda no gdyaka by Desai, Bala- 
bhai Virachand. Gurjar Grantha Ratna 
Karyalaya, Ahmedabad. Pages 98. 


TAMIL 


155. 


154. 


112° 


Gita-Govinda with Abhinaya introduction 
in Tamil by K. Vasudev Sastri. Saraswati 
Mahal Library, Tanjorc. Pages 142. 
Sec, No. 47 under Sanskrit. Contains 
English, Sanskrit and Tamil text. 
Gita-Govindam or Astapadi. Ed. by S. 
Visvanath Sastri. 1. Swaminath Sastri. 
Sastre Sanjivini Press. Pages 32 (grantha 
script). 

Sec, Nos. 13, 27, 36, 43 under Sanskrit, 
for other grantha editions No. 42. 
Gita-Govinda Mahdahivyam Astapadi. Ed. 
with introduction short life of Jayadeva. 
Appendices and notation according to 
South Indian Music by Aiyangar, Srinivas, 
C. R, Pages 261. 

See, (No. 45 of Sanskrit list. 


No datc 


1971 


1929 


1889 
1924 


1952 


1950 


1907 


1948 
M4 


156. Gita-Govindam. Translated by S. Jagan- 


narayanan. Ramakrishnapuram, Madras. 
Pages 179. 


"IELUGU 


157. Gita-Govinda«. Astpadi with Telugu 
commentary by Ramaswami Sastri 
Vavilla. Madras. Pages 64. 

158. Gita-Govinda. ‘Text and translation by 
Venkatanarasimhacaryalu Utpala. Vavilla 
Ramaswami Sastri £& Sons, Madras. 
Pages 272. 

159. Gila-Govinda. Translated by M. V. 
Apparao, Nuzvid. ‘The Translator. Pages 
64. 

160. Gila-Govinda Kdavyam. Ed. with Telugu 
paraphrase by V. Venkatanarasimha- 
caryalu. V. Ramaswami Sastri & Sons. 
Madras. Pages 318. 

See Nos. — above. 

161. Gita-Govindamer. Metrical translation 
by Kanakayyar, Uppaturi. Banda Kana- 
karaju, Gudivade. Pages 42. 

162. Grta-Govindamer. Translation by 
Subbaravu Sastri. Rama Prachuranaler, 
Vijayanagar. Pages 40. 

163. Gitla-Govinda Kdavyam Astapadulu. 
Translated by Patki Srinivas Rao. 
V. Venkatarayya & Sons. Rajamundhry. 
Pages 142. 

For Telugu also see, Nos. 3, 4, 9. 12, 15, 
32 and 38 of Sanskrit list. 
€ 


ENGLISH 


164. Gita-Govinda or Songs of Jayadeva by 
Sir William Jones. In Asiatic researches, 
Calcutta. Pages 185-207. 


1974 


1883 


1918 


1938 


1960 


1960 


1968 


1792 


165. 


66. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


The Gita-Govinda or the Songs of 
Jayadcva. Described as a mystical poem 
resembling the Book of Canticles (In 
Bible Old ‘Festament). Translation by 
a Clarke. London. Pages 15. 

The Indian Song of Songs. From the 
Sanskrit of Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva 
with other oriental poems rendered by 
Elwin Arnold. Trubner & Co. Ltd., 
London. Pages 144. 

Indian Song of Songs. Revised translation 
along with two books from the ‘Iliad of 
India’ Mahibhéarata, proverbial wisdom 
from the $Slokas of Hitopadesa in ‘Indian 
poetry.’ 

Trubner’s Oriental Series, 
Pages 1-97. 

Sec, No. 164 above. 

The Indian Song of Songs. Published by 
John W. Lovell & Co. in Lovell Library 
Series, New York. Pages 71. 

Indian Song of Songs, by Edwin 
Arnold. Trubner Oriental Series, 
London. 6th Edition of No. 164 and 165 
above. 

The Gita-Govinda or Songs of jayadeva. 
Translation by William Joncs, revised by 
Upendra Lal Das and including Original 
Sanskrit text and translations of $slokas 
omitted by William Jones. Calcutta. 
Pages 46. 

Gita-Govinda Kdavyam. Text in Sanskrit 
and a rendering in English by S. Laksh- 
minarasinha Sastri.’ V. Ramaswami 
Sastralu & Sons, Madras. Pages 151. 
The Song of Divine Love of $i Jayadevn. 
Translated by Greenless Duncan, with 
running commentary. Kalakshetra, Adyar. 
Pages 102. 


London. 


1825 


1875 


1880 


1884 


1891 


1894 


1956 


1957 


175. 
174. 


176. 


177. 


—do— reprint. 
The Love-affairs of Lord ‘Krishna. The 
translation of Sir Edwin Arnold with 
editorial comment and glossary of Jugal 
Krishore Dhandhania. Dhandhania & 
Sons, Calcutta. Pages 74, onc coloured 
plate. 
Gila-Govinda translated by Dr. Bankey 
Behari. The Radha Madhava Society, 
Jodhpur. Pages 85. 
Gita-Govinda. ‘The Loves of Krsna 
and Radha rendered into English by 
George Keyt with line drawings by him. 
Kutab Publishers, Bombay. Pages 103. 

—do— reprint in 


‘The Gita-Govinda of Jayadeva transla- 
tion by Monika Verma. Writers Work- 
shop, Calcutta Pages 107. 

The Song of the Cowherd. Jayadeva'’s 
Geetha-Govindam. Translation by M.K.K. 
Menon, Trivandrum. Pages 104. 

The Love Song of the Dark Lord. 
Sanskrit text. Commentary on different 
recensions and translation by Miller, 
Barbara Stoller. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 


FRENCH 


180. 


181. 


Le Gita-Govinda et le Ritow Samhara. 
Translation from Sanskrit into French. 
Hippolytc Fauchc, Paris. Pages 200. 

Le Gita-Govinda pastorale de Jayadeva. 
Translation by Gaston M. Courtiller, 
with preface by Levi. Sylvain. Ernest 
Leroux. Pages 11. 

Cant’s d'amour Hindous Gita-Govinda, 
Meghaditita, Sringara lilahka. Adaptation 
by Rodier de G. Andre Delpeuch, Pairs. 


1962 


1964 


1964 


1947 
1965 
1971 


1968 


1971 


1976 


1850 


Gita-Govinda. Les amours de Krishna. 
Versions francaise by Gosh, Paravati, and 
Menant Nicole. Preface by Yourcenar, 
Margucrite. Emile-Paul, Paris, Pages 43 
and illustrations. 


GERMAN 


184. 


187. 


188. 


Gita-Govinda. cin JIndisches Singspiel. 
Aus cler Ursprache ins Englische von 
W. Jones. und ans diesem ins Teutsche 
ubcersetzt, und mit einigen Erlauterungen 
begleitet von. F. Majer. Weimar. 
Gila-Govinda. oder die Gesange Jaya- 
deva’s, eines altindischen Dichters. Aus 
dem Sanskrit ins Englische, aus dicsem 
ins deutsche ubcersetzt mit Erlauterungen 
von. F. H. von Dalberg. Lrfut. 
Gita-Govinda. oder Krishchna der Hirt, 
ein idvyllisches Drama des Tndischen 
Dichters Yayadeva, M. metrisch bearbeitet 
von A.W. Riemsch neider. Halle. 
Gila-Govinda. ‘Translation by Wogen 
Reinhard. Hugo Hohmann, Halle. 
Gita-Gowoinda das indische Hohelied des 
bengalischen cdlichters . Ausztige nach 
der metrischen. Ubersetzung Friedrich 
Ruckerts. Berlin. with illustrations. 


LATIN 


189, Grla-Govinda cram lyricum. Textum 
und fidemlibrorum manuscriptorum re- 
cognovit, scholin scelecta, annotaltionem 
criticam interpretationem Latinam adject. 
Lasson, Bonnacad Rhenum. 


DUTCH 


190. Gita-Govinda pastorale van Djajadewa in 
Nederland — Scheverzen overgebracht bv 
Fadden, Barend Santpoort. Pages 192 — 
1 Plate 


HUNGARIAN 


191.  Gita-Govinda. translated into Hungarian 
by Caldor Weres. 


SIMHALESE 


192.  Gila-Govinda Ktaoyaya by Si Jayadevu. 
Translated by AMullapitive K. H. de 
Silva, Sri Lanka Prakashaka Samagamua. 
Colombo, pp. xv+84. 


Index 


The following abbreviations have been used in the index: 
[ Author =au., country =co., division =di., Manuscript = ms., 
river=Tri., same as=s.a., town=tn., village = vi. ] 


A 


a fifteenth century Gita Govinda ms., edited by Mazmudar, M.R., 
llab 

Anand Krishna, opinion of, 2a, 8a, Qa 

Andhra Pradesh, works based on Gita Govinda appear in, 3b 

angavastra, sash of the dhol: of Krsna used as, 6b 

Anvada, vi., lla 

Anvada stone inscription of Vagela Maharaja Sarangadeva, 11a 

Apabhrar$sa, s.a.. Western Indian or Gujarati School of Paintings, 
1b, 3a, 9a 

appearance of parrot, continuity provided by the, 18a 

appearance of a snake, darkness suggested by the, 29b 

ardhamandalt, technical term used in the art of dance, 17a 

Assam, co., la 

avatdra of Kamadeva, s.a., Krsna, 34a 


B 
Baba Nanda, foster father of Krsna, 15a 
Background, acquamarine merging into mauve, 64 , animated 
cow against a red, 48 , blue, 9b, 17a „, bright for a 
dancing gopi, 66 , changes into a green,’ 68 , dark, 


agitated sakhi and Krsna seen against, 54, set against the 
white dhot: of Krsna, 68 , blending into mauve, Krsna 
placed against, 62 ¢ blue, 16a, 17a, 40, 60, 68 , dark 
purple, Radha reclining against, 56 , decp mauve with 
yellow patches, 66 , deep purple, sakht and solitary tree 
depicted in, 56 , dull brick-red, 9b , dull ochre, 17a 
——, dull pink, 17a , hills, 25a . hills and a tree, 


19b ——ୃଚ, hills and mountains, 25a , light bluc, 31a $ 
mauve, 42, 62 , deep green foliage, 64 —, merging into 
red, 64 . sakht standing against, 60 , mountains and 
hills. 23a ——, ochre, contrasted by peacock and light blue. 
18a , pale green, Radha depicted against, 66 . pastel 
green and mauve, 56 , pink and yellow, 25a , red 
9b, $1la, 54, dark and short child Krsna against, 58 ¢ 


dark body and yellow s7r7 against, 60 , of the first and 
third sections, 58 , same folio offers variety in, 9b I 
sea-green, Radha dressed in brick-red srt against, 62 —, 
several shades instead of a single colour used as, 46 —, 
small shrine in the, 25a , smooth pink, 74 —, yellow, 
9b, 54, 62, „, cows against, 40 —, Radha sitting on red 
floor against. 68 . Radha clasping her knees against, 
48 , Radha seated against, 60 , sekh? with red, 
specks, 64 

Balagopala. tending a cow on the banks of Yamuna, 25a 

Balagopalastuti, placement of animals in Jaur ms. compared, 7b 

, style of Jaur ms, emerges from the style of. 10b 

Pilagopalastuti mss.. Mazmudar’s article on, 12a , short striped 
dhoti or Krsna not traceable in. 44 

Balagopalastuti paintings, freedom and animation not fully achieved 
in, 42 , Jaur ms. closer in use of colour to the, Mb 

Balagopalastuti series. 6b, Hb . brush work in Jaur ms. com- 
pared with, 7b , discussion on the dress of, 7a ; 
style of Jaur ms. compared with, 7b, , style of Jaur ms. 
differentiated from, 9b 

balance of colour, use of red, yellow and blue maintains, 48 

Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, ms. of the imitations of Gita Govinda 

R housed in, la | 
! Al 


Baroda Museum, Anvada inscription housed in, lla 

Basohlrt, s.a., Basohli School of painting, Hb 

Basohlt School, Gita Govinda set of the, 5b 

beads of Radha’s necklace, compared ro heavy weights of mountains, 
21b 

Bengal, works based on Gita Govinda appear in, 3b 

bhava, div. of a filandataka, where the story moves from one situation 
to the other, 4a 

Bhéagavata Purdna text, Jaur ms. does not follow the, 4a 

Bharat Kala Bhavan, Paiicatantra ms. preserved in, 8b 

Bilvamangala, au. of Béalagopdalastuti, 12b 

bird, Radha depicted talking to, 66 

B. J. Institute (Ahmedabad) ms. of Gita Govinda, 50 „, assigned 
to folk idiom, ja ——, date discussed, 5a , Opinions of 
Khandalavala and Mazmudar, 5a , 7asa-scene portrayed 
in, 42 

blending colours of background, Western painting on Jaina themes, 
46 

blue, Yamuna depicted in, 9b 

brick-red colour background, blue, yellow and mauve contrasting, 50 

Buddha, one of the ten incarmations of Visnu, 16a, 40 

Bundi Gita Govinda, set belonging to Bind; School, 5b 


C 


Cakaddra jamas, characteristic of Caurapanicasika group, 72 

Céndana-carcita, sections based on the verse, 17b 

Caurapancasikd, N. C. Mehta collection, Ib 

9b, 10b 

Cauraparicasikda composition, formally divided, 72 

Cauraparnicasika group, Gita Govinda series of, 10b , Jaur ms. 
compared with, 10b , Prince of Wales Museum houses 
the Gila Govinda belonging to, 4b, 8b , style compared 
with, 6a 

Canrapaticisika style. Gila Govinda set in the Prince of Wales 
Museum is the best of, 74 , Gita Govinda set of paint- 
ings in the, 72 , more formal and sophisticated in 
approach, 72 , opinion of Khandalavala on, 5a 4 

points of difference with Jaur Gitta Govinda recounted, 70 

< 


l 


, style of painting, 


6 


, stylistic differences of Jur ms. with, 72 , cattle, 


drawn with clear brush stroke and the effective use of 


white, 50 

child Krsna tending cows, depiction of dark and short, 58 

City Palace Museum (Jaipur), Gita Govinda set in 9a, 50 

clouds. comparison of the depiction of. 7b , curvilinear lites 
suggesting. 54 ., minimum of curvilinear lines depict- 
ing, 7b IN 

coiffure continuty in Jur ms. of 9a, , of a gop, reminiscent of 
Jaina paintings, 42, , patterns, comparable to Western 
Indian paintings, 6a 

coli patterns, marginal figures in Kalpasiitra and Prince of Wales 
Museum Gita Govinda compared for, 12a 

colour, many shades evident of the same, 9b 
evidence of rare sensitivity to, 50 

colour combination, white and ochre-yellow offer, 56 , soft pink 
of sakht against white and red striped flooring, 56 

colour scheme, assymmetrically disturbed, 62 , each section 
having different. 23b , Jaur ms. presenting innovative 
and charming, 56, —, transitional stage presented by, 9b 

colour symphony, touching tenderness reflected by, 68 

colour symbolism, painter conscious of, 40 

complaining Radha, meditating upon Krsna’s dalliance with other 
women, 29b 

communication of movement, Western Indian painting on Jaina 
and Vaisnava themes lacks, 40 

composition of painting, outer element of the, 8a 

compositional patterns, discussed, 6a 

continuation of earlier style, Jaur ms. evinces, 7a 

continuity in pictorial terms, self contained units not sacrificing, 48 

conventional conccits of Indian poctry, Jiur ms. makes full use of, 
18b 

conventional use of colour, Jaur ms. defies rigid, 9b 

costume and coiffure of sakhis. marginal figures of Devasino Pido 
compared with, 21a ! 

costume of Balarama, cowherds in the painting of Vaisnava themes 
in Gujarat portraved in typical, 35b 

costume of cancers, Jiur ms. compared with Jaunpur Kalpasiitra 
for, 12a 


, and movement, 


cowherd, s.a., Balarama, 35b 

cows, entranced by Krsna’s flute. 24b . joy and distress of 
surprise of master shared by the group of, 7b, , uscd 
as supporting motifs for creating mood, 7b 

creative skill, Jaur ms. noted for, 8b 

criss-cross lines on sd177, inner agitation reflected by, 64 

criss-cross pattern, shorts having. 64 

curvilincar patterns, pictorial characteristic of Jaur ms. 46 


D 


dancing gopi, mental picture of Radha completed by depicting a, 66 

dancing gop? with Krsna, marginal figures of Jamnagar Kalpasiitra 
compared with the figures of, 7a 

Dasamaskandha, paintings of, 52 , of Jagdish Mittal collection, 
City Palace Museum Gita Govinda stylistically close to, 3b 

, of the Jodhpur Library, 1lb 

dasavatiara, s.a., ten incarmations of Visnu, 16a, 40 , pictorial 
depiction follows original Gita Govinda, 16a , folio, 
two psychic dimensions i.c., mystical and spiritual intro- 
duced by, 40 —, panel, 16a , theme, no reference to 
the, 16a —, earliest Gujaratr series restricted to illustra- 
ting the, 3a , Verses, painter acquainted with the, 40 

dehi pada-pallavamudiaram, bhava no. 40 a prose rendering of, 35b 

delineation of figures, three leaves from Rajasthan identical to Jaur 
ms. in the, 10a 

Devasdno Péado Kalpasiitra, draping of sari in Jaur ms. compared 
with, 7a , dress of Jaur ms. compared with the marginal 
figures of, 8b, 21a, 42 „, Style compared, 6a , stylc 
differentiated, 9b 

despondent picture, relief provided by specks of red to the, 56 

dhott, criss-cross design on, 5b , short striped, 6b , suggestive 


of pitiambara of Krsna, 6b types of, 6b, , White, 
68 . white witp a thin red border, 44 . of Radha. 
long flowing plain, 7a , printed, 7a —-, type of Jaur 


ms., not traced in Bélagopélasiuti series, 6b 
diagonal, flowing rivers conventionally shown by, 20a , of 
Yamuna, Radha separated from wood by the, 33a 
different moods, Usage of different colours skilfuléy evokes, 60 


Digambar Naya Mandira Alahdapurdyna, compositional patterns of 
Jaur ms. closcr to, 6a « 

diminishing of plants and trees, covering of space clevised by, 19b 

distance of journey, fish indicative of, 8a 

division of spacc, compositional pattern adopted by the painter, 74 

dola-hasta, a technical term used in the art of dancing, 17a 

domestic scence, woman with a grinding stone suggestive of, 23b 

dots and specks, the outlines of trees filled by, 46 , tilalka and 

car-rings of Radha portraycd by, 46 

drama of emotions, the artist successfully captures the, 29a 

draping, Jaur ms. continucs the manner of, 9a 

dress in Jaur ms., Balagoplastuti series and Vaisnava paintings from 
Gujarat compared for, 7a 

dull brick-red, pastel effect of, 9b 
usc of, 9b 


, verging on pink. charactcristic 


E 


early Gita Govinda set, Khandalavala identifies, lla 

carly Mewar Paintings, Jaur ms. compared with, 10b —, School 
of Western Indian is followed by, 72 

early Rajasthani, School of painting, 9b —, painting, rcassesment 
of the evolution of, 2a , version of Gita Govinda, exis- 
tence of a ndtaka proved by, 2b ° 

carly Western Indian. Gita Govinda sects belonging to, 5a 

ear ornaments of RidhaA, stinging snakes compared to, 21b 

car-rings of Radha, portrayed through dots and specks, 46 

Ekalinga, deity, 15a 

employment of colours, great sensitivity and discrimination shown 
in the, 48 

erotic scence, visual presentation, verbal descriptions of, 37b 
scenes, Orissa palm Icaf ms. gave rise to, 70, the extended 
cyc. s.a., farther cyc, 4b, 9a abandoned by the con- 
temporary schools, 10b , Conspicuous in all the Gita 
Govinda series, 9a , continued in the Jaur ms.. {0b 

, Jaur ms. noted for, 72 , Jaur ms. identical to 
three leaves from Rajasthan in the treatment of, 10a ,. 
Western Vaisnava paintings, compared, 8b ° 

cxpansg of spacc, secluded place in a limited frame palances, 30b 

MM 
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expression of innocent wonder, grazing cows depicted with an, 34a 
cyc, depiction of, 9b ° 
eyes of Ridha, Krsna saw in his mind’s cye the beautiful, 27b 


F 


facial cxpression of female figures, command over portraying, 52 

farther eyc, s.a., extended eye, characteristic of style of painting, 
4b , common feature between Jaur ms. and Laur 
Chanda, 1l1b , not merely a stereotyped depiction in 
the vastrapata, Ja 

female figures, individuality and distinctive expression of, 32 —, 
vivacious and animated, 52 

figure of sakht climinated by painter the, 46 

fish, locale established by, 8a 

Fish, one of the incarnations of Visnu, 40 

flowing scarves, joy suggested by depicting, 42 

fluttering of scarves and tassels, absence of, 50 

foliage of trec, continuous panel covering a, 33a 

folk idiom, B.]J. Gila Govinda assigned to, 5a 
tendencies not ascribable to, 10a 

folk version, carlier Western painting of, 70 

foreground, continuity provided by the red, 18a 


, continuity of 


G 
>» 

Gackwad Oricntal Institute Baroda, ms. of Gujarati version of Gita 
Govinda in, lla 

Gancsa, the dasdvatldra pancl begins with, 16a 

garments, Jaur ms. comparable to Western Indian Painting for, 6b 

generous use of stripes and dots, Jaur ms. witnesses, 46 

ghiimara, a kind of dance, 44 , interlocked arms of two gopis 
and Krsna present, 44 —, Krsna's dance with gopis, 16b 

, typical dance form prevalent in Rijasthan, 3a 

Gilagopipati, wk... Maithili imitation of Gita Govinda, la 

Gita Govinda, wk., of Jayadeva, lab-4ab, l5ab, 16a, 23a, 35ab, 40, 
72 , au. of Jaur ms. acquainted- with, 3a, 70 } 
dramatic representation in Gujarat, Maithilrt and Oriya, 4a 

, echoes of, 29D , in the City Palace Museum, Jaur 
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ms. carlier than the, 9a , in the N. C. Mehta Collcction, 
date discussed, 5b ——, in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
preceded the Jaur ms., 9a , inscriptional evidence for 
the spread of, 3b , Jaur ms. departs from, 4a, 26a, 62, 
——, Jaur ms. modelled on, 4a , prose works based on, 
3b Rana Kumbha’s commentary, Rasikapriya on, 
3a, lla 
Gita Govinda drawing from Bindi, 70 
Gita Govinda folios in National Museum, costumes compared with, 
12 , in Prince of Wales Museum, Cauraparicasika group 
includes, 4b 
Gita Govinda illustrated mss., geographical range of, la 
Gila Govinda illustrations in the N. C. Mechta Collection, rédsa 
portrayed in the, 42 
Gita Govinda in old Mewar, s.a., , Jaur ms. of 
Gita Govinda mss., 40 , stylistic analysis of, 10b 
Gita Govinda series, CauraparicaSsikd style compared, 8h ——, 
Kankorali Collection of, 1b , in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, dating by Karl Khandalavala, llab 
Gita Govinda sets, 70 , B. J. Institute, Jaur Ms. earlier than the, 
9a , City Palace Museum, 68, ——, CauraparicaSsika 
style, 72 , Maharaja of Kankorali, 9a, lla , N. CG. 
Mehta Collection, 9a, 68 , of illustrated ms., chrono- 
logy discussed, jab , of mid-sixteenth century, Jaur ms. 
style abandoned by the, 6a 
Gita Govinda theme, pervasive popularity of, 10a 
Gita Govinda tradition, mobility patterns of, 10b 
Gita Govinda verses: lalita-lavanga-lata, 42 , pada-pallavamuda- 
ram, 6S, , quoted in inscription from Anvada, lla 
dance in ardhamandali, by, 42 , depicted in dance 
movement, 17a , pouring watcr on Krsna, 17a -——, 
Krsna drenched with colour water by, 44 , Krsna 
in a movement of dance with a single, 44 
gopis, description follows Jayadeva, 16b ¢—, Krsna in the company 
of other, 66 
gopis with Krsna, marginal figures of Devasano Pado compared, 7a 
Gujarat, co., la, 3b, 9a, 10a, ——, works based on Gita Govinda 


appear in, 3b —, Socicty Museum, Gita Govinda series 
housed it, 8b 


gopt, 


Gujaratr Gita Govinda published by Mazmudar, date discussed, 5a 
Gujarati illustrated ms., s.a., Jaur Git« Govinda, la 
Gujarati Vaignava paintings, tightly draped sari a characteristic 


of, 12a 
Gujarat version. Gila Govinda of, 2b 
+g}ccn, trces in Jaur ms. painted in unique, 50 ~—, background, 


fceling of light and sunshine caused by, G8 
gos{ht, Piyiiga Lahari also called as, lla 
Goswami, B.N., opinion of, 2a 


H 


hamssya, Radha and Krsna holding onc hand in the posc of, 74 

Hari, s.a., Krsna, 26b 

Hari, addressed by Radha as All-knowing. 26b 

halo of Krsna, dull brick-red verging on pink used for, 9b ; 
merges into the colour of red divan, 70 , only bright 
patch of colour, 62 , red in colour, 60 , reminder 
of the divine nature of lovers, 62 , same colour as the 
red patch of lacquer, 68 , serving only bright patch of 
colour, 54 , suggested by a double circular line, 60 , 
usc of the Indian red for, 40 

headgear, continuity in Jaur ms. of the. 9a 

heavy busts of Laur Chandi, Jaur ms. lacks, 1b 

Hein, N., au., Hla 

Himalayas, compared to Radha, 19a 

Holt, depiction of playing, 17a 

humour, touch of, 64 


I 


ill-at-ease fceling. painting cumulatively communicates, 66 

illustrated Gila Govinda mss. from Assam, 10a , from Orissa, 10a 

illustrated ms. of Pariicatanira, Jaur ms. closest parallel to the, 8b 

inner agitation of Radha, criss-cross lines on sari indicative of, 64 

intermediary mecting of lo&ers, introduced only by the author of 
Jaur ms. 62 


J 


Jaina Kalpasutra paintings, s.a., Apabhraimsa school of paintings, 
9b , stylistically assignable to 15th or*16th centuries, 9b 


Jaina Miniature Painting from Western India, wk. by Moti Chandra, 
12b . 

Jaina paintings, use of definite red and bluc characterise, 9b 

Jaina School, s.a., Western School of painting, 7a , Jaur ms. 
misses formal elements of, 6a , Kalpasiitra and Keitla- 
hdacarya series belonging to, Ga , portrayal of river com- 
pared in the, 8a , of painting draping of sé? compared 
with, 7a 

Jaina themes, Western Indian paintings on, 48 

Jaina tradition, depiction of the shorts of dancers in Jaur ms. linked 
with, 7a 

Jaipur, Gita Govinda set from, 5b 

Jaipur, s.a., Jaipur School of painting, 5b 

Jaipur City Palace Muscum. set of Gita Govinda housed in, 5a 

. Gita Govinda set, date discussed, 5b 

Jamanagar Kalpasiitra, draping of sdrz in Jaur ms. comparcd, 7a 
——, marginal figures compared, 7a 

Jaunpur, home of the Cauraparnicasika style of Gita Govinda, 5a 

Jaunpur, Gita Govinda, 10a 

Jaunpur Kalpasiitra, draping of sri compared, 7a 

Javar, vi., 37a 

Jaur, s.a., Javar, 2b 

Jaur Gita Govinda, la, 6b, 10a, , acquainted with original Gita 
Govinda, 70 —, colophon dctails of, 62, "72 , com 
parative study of, 72 , compositional pattern compared, 
6a , date discussed, 2b , Gita Govinda’s radigal 
departures from, 62, , Gita Govinda dcparting in 
sequence of events from, 2b , format discussed, 6b " 
illustrations from Gila Govinda in Prince of Wales Museum 
compared with, 72 , Krsna depicted as clecorating 
feet of Radha with lac, 66 , less sophisticated than 
Caurapaticasika style, 72 , morc sensitive than Caura- 
pancasika style, 72 , not an isolated phenomenon, [0a 

, painting style compared with similar ms. from Gujarat. 

4b , pictorial charactcristics of. 48 , style of Laur 

Chanda group of painting compared with, 6a , stylistic 

characteristic of 6a, 72 , stylistic differences with the 

Prince of Wales Museum set, 72 „, text modelled oneJava- 


« deva’'s Gita Govinda, 2b —, thematically illustrations 
[ଏ . 


$ 
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vaguely related to text, 4a ———, vivacious igure of Radha in, 
74 , warmth missing jn ‘Prince of Wales Museum set, 74 


, asking pardon, 28a ——, cows accompanying, 3 la } 
decorating feet of Rédha with lac, 66 , depicted as 


Jiur ms. of Gita Govinda, costumes closer to ‘Balagopalastutr, winning over Radha, 19b , depiction of the journey of, 
12a , distinct from .Cauraparnicasika group, 10b ——, 8a , depiction of standing solitary and cxpectant, 19b 
general accession details in the National Museum, Ib , —, described as binding the gopis in love, I6b sakht 
gist of Gita Govinda of Jayadeva, 37a , the farther eye cntreating, 25a , eternal companion of Radha, 24b. 
integral to the face in, 1llb , Western Indian Gita ——, handing over garland to Radha, 37b , locked in 


Govinda series compared with, 10b 
Jaur ms. style, popular in other parts of Rajasthan, 10b 
Jaur text, the paintcr quite faithful to the, 62 
Jawalia, B.M., Nagart transcript worked out by, 1b 
Jayadeva, au. of Gita Govinda, 15b, 37a, 62 
jhanht, s.a., dramatic presentation of tableaux, 3a 


Radha’s arms, 36a , moved back towards, 27a , one 
of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 16a, 40 , painting feet 
of Radha , 33b ——, pensive mood of, 21a, , play- 
ing flute in a dance pose, 21b —, praise by Radha of, 33b 
, Radha entreating, 33b , Radha repeating the 
name of, 22a, 35a , sakht conveying to Radha the 


jhankt, s.a., a glimpse, 3a, 36b anguish of, 28a , sakht requesting, 31b , sSakhi 
jhankt, tableaux recreation of a dramatic movement by, 54 ——, persuading, 23a , sakht scolding, 23b „ Seated against 
tablcaux-like presentation, 4a dark-blue background wearing yellow dhott, 46 , seated 


jhankt type of presentation, 3a, 4b 
journey of Krsna, effective portrayal of the, 19b 


and touching forehead of Radha, 19b , singing and 
dancing with gopis, 16b , sitting alone, 30b , sitting 
bewildered and lonely, 25b, sitting on banks of Yamuna, 31 
K ——, sitting on throne, 37 ——, two cows flanking, 23a 
Krsna, deity, 15a 

Krsna, s.a., avatdra of Kamadeva, 34a 


khadamba tree, portrayal of, 31b 


Kalki, one of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 16a, 40 Krsna and cowherd scene, dress in Blagopalasiuti scries noticed 
«Kalpasiitra, marginal figures of, 12a in, 7a 
Kama, s.a., cupid, moon beams compared to the arrows of, 21b Krsna and his dalliance with other women, complaining Radhi 


Kangra, s.a., Kangra School of painting, 5b 
Kangra Gita Govinda, 5b 

Kankorali, Gita Govinda set hailing from, 9a 
Karl J. 


meditates upon, 29b 
Krsna and Radha, embrace scenc of. 16a, 62 
Krsna and sakht, anxious conversation of, 
Khandalavala. au. of ‘Leaves from Raijsthan’, Ib —, playing polo, 48 
| opinions of, 5a, 5b, lla, 72 Krsna approaching Radha, 26a 
Kavipriya, dated ms. of, 5b Krsna surrounded by innumerable maidens, Radha imagincs, 32b 
Khazanchi collection of paintings, Sarasvatt pala bclongs to the, 21a Krsna talking with a cowherd, depiction of, 35b I 
Kiratadasa, painter of Jaur ms., 2b, 37a Krsna with another sakAt, in an animated movement of dance, 29b 
Kishangarh, s.a., Kishangarh school of painting, 5b Krsna with other gopis, Radha imagings, 29b 0 
Kishangarh Gita Govinda, 5b I17b —, spring-time donee of. 46 
hokila-haticama-raga, Gita Govinda echoing in, 23a Krsna’s humility, passionate embrace replaces, 33h 
Krsna, 3a, 4ab, 16ab, I8ab, 19ab, 23a, 25b, 27ab, 28ab, 29b, 31a. 33a, Krsna’s facc, red with colour, 17b i 

44, 48, 50 56, 64, 72, 74 , accepting a message from Krsna's flute, enchantment of, 44 

sakht, 21b, ——, accompanicd by a parrot and peacock, 18a Kersna's hair, contpared to fluttering nga, 17b 


29a, 3la, 34b 


’ 


in spring-time, 


Krsna's love play with other women, Radha imagines, 29b 

Krsna’s playing on flutc, 31a ¥ 

Krsna’s wanton ways, Radha complains to sakht of, 46 

Krsnadatta, au. of Gilagoptipati, lla 

Kulhadar group. a term used by Khandalavala 10 denote a series 
A of painting, 1b 

Kulkarni, V.M., an., Ha 

Kumar Sangram Singh, collection of Gita Govinda with, 5a 
huficita, a technical term of the art of dance, 17a 

Kiirma, one of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 16a 


L 


Laghu Sangrahanisitlra, wk.. costume of dancers compared with, 12a 

Languages: Apabhrainsa, 2b; Avadh1t, 42; carly Gujarati, 2b; Guja- 
rati, 1b; Mewar, 42 

large blank sections, treatment of space in 15th century painting 
not evincing, 20a 

lala of medieval Hindi poetry, symbolic use of, 70 

lalita-lavaniga-laté, bhavas based on, 16b 

Laur Chanda, Jaur ms. compared with, 11b —, group, 10a 
paintings, Jaur ms. style abandoned by, Ga, 9b 

L. D Institute, Ahmedabad, Parsvanatha-Padmiivat? wvastrapatla 
housed in, 9a , text of Mananka published by, lla 

light blue to a deeper bluc. eyes depicted by 9b 

{rla, 15a, kAridd, Radha and Krsna indulge in, 19a, 
dramatic recital in northern India, 4b 

linear cdraughtsmanship, abandoned by contemporary schools, 10b I 
clongation suggested by, 8b , Jur ms. evinces continuity 
of, 10b 

linear drawing figures, characteristics compared, 4b 

linear perspective, group of cows communicate, 7b 
sense of, 19b 

lines drawn with (reedom. Jaur ms. known for, 46 

lion, decorative and symboltc motif, 70 —--. motif most effectively 
used, 70 , slim waist of Ridha compared to, 70 

loaded imagery of text, pictures unrelated to, 25a 

locale, fish in the river establishing, 8a 

loneliness, captured through agitated movements., 32a 


, of 


, nataka, 


, and space, 


longing for onc another, unequal division of sections emphasises, 30b 
Lord Krsna, deity, 36a 


M 


Mahapurana, Digambar Naya Mandir preserves, IIb, 12 
Jaur ms. style emerges from, 9a, 10b , lady dressed in 
skirt in the, 12a , river spreading across in a diagonal, 


12b 
Maharija of Jaipur Collection of Gita Govinda, closer in style to 
Malwa idiom, 5b, lla ——, date discussed, 5b 


Maharaja of Kankorali Collection of Gita Govinda, datc discussed, 
5b , Jaur ms. compared with, 5a , stylistically same 
as N. C. Mehta Collection, 5a , belonging to Rajasthani 
style of painting, 5a, 8b 

major breakthrough in the use of colours, in accordance with the 
mood of the theme, 46 

Malwa, co., 10a ——, idiom, Maharaja of Jaipur Gita Govinda set 
closer to, 5b 

malc character, no reference in Jaur text to, 35b 

Mananka, commentator of Gita Govinda, 3b 

Matsya, one of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 16a 

mauve, unique to the Javar ms., 50 

Mazmudar, M.R., au. of illustrated ms. of Balagopdalastsiti, 12ab ——, 
ed. earliest Gujarat series on Gita Govinda, $b, 5a, lab 

meeting of lovers, screen held by sakht delicately suggests, 26a 

metaphors, drawn from many sources, 23a ——, and similies, concelts 
of medieval poetry constituting, 34a 


mctrical pattern of arditlavikridita, depiction of a dardiila 
symbolises, 70 
Mewar, co., Ila —, Painting, a Lalit Kala publication, 5b ; 


version of Gita Govinda, 2b 
Mewari-Bagari version, Krsna’s spring-time dance based, on, 42 
Miracle plays of Mathura, wk., lla 
misreading of Sanskrit text, intermediary mceting as a result of. 62 
Mithila, work based on Gita Govinda appear in, 3b 
moda-mangala, s.a., loving dalliance, 15a 
Mohana, s.a., Krsna, 21b 
monotony, different background as a device to break, 40 


mood, created by cows as supporting motifs, 7b , created in 
pictorial terms, 26a , of expectancy, dark blue of Krsna’s 
body and blue of dhottz, reinforce, 64 , of gay abandon, 
Krsna scen with a gop? in, 66 , of the literary piece, 
many variations introduce, 66 ——, of the theme, the use 
of colour determined by, 46 , of the twelfth prabandha 
of Gita Govinda, captured by the bhava, 37b 
Moti Chandra, au., of Mahdapurdna of Digambar Naya Mandir, 2ib 
, au. of Mewar Painting, 1llb , au. of Western 
Indian Painting, 12b , opinion of, 72 —, opinion on 
the N. C. Mehta Collection Gita Govinda, 5b , opinion 
on the National Museum Gita Govinda folios, 3a } 
opinion on Raja Navalgarh Gita Govinda, 5b 
movement, the fluttering of scarves and 1assels of sakh? communicate, 


48 —, Krsna leaning forward towards sakht communicative 
of, 48 , of animals, clearly sketched outline achieves, 7b 
—, of arm, Béalagopalastuli compared for, 8b , of 


dancers, reminiscent of Gujarat paintings, 6a 
mrdanga, a musical instrument, 17a 
musical forms, comparative study of, 72 


N 


Nanda, foster father of Krsna, 15b 

Narasimha, one of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 16a 

N.C. Mehta, au., Hb , au. of an article on Gita Govinda, Via 

, Opinion on the date of Gita Govinda in his collection, 
Hb „ collection, Gita Govinda ms. in, 9a, 50 , housed 
in Gujarat Society Museum, 5a, 11 , style of, 5a 
Jaur ms. compared with, 5a 

niataka, based on Gita Govinda, 2b 

National Museum, details of Jaur ms. in the general accession register 
of the, 2a , two Gita Govinda folios, 5a, 8b, 9a, 1b, 72 

, date discussed, 5a 

nayiha-bhedas, s.a., classification of heroines on the basis of moods, 4a 

New Documents of Indian Paintings, wk. by Moti Chandra and 
Karl Khandalavala, 72 

night, dark blue background suggestive of, 52 

Norman Brown, ed. of Vasanta Vilasa, lb 

notes of kokila, intensifying anguish of Radhi, 29b 


oO 


Ly 
ochre, pastel effect characterised by the use of, 9b 
odhanis (transparent), indicative of painting skill, 74 
optical perspective, greater justice clone by the painter of Jiaur ms. 
to the, 50 y 
Orissa, co., 6a , works based on Gila Govinda appear in, 3b —, 
dramatic presentation of Gila Govinda in prose prevalent 
in, 4a 
Orissan palm-leaf mss., erotic scenes emerge from, 70 
ornaments, Jaur ms. compared to Western Indian Painting, 6b 
outdoor and indoor scenes, use of different colours characterise. 48 
outer composure, posture reflecting, 64 
outlines clearly sketched, rythms achieved by, 7b 
oval face, Western Vaisnava painting compared form, 8b 
overcrowding of the painting of Gujarat, absent in Jaur ms., Ga 


P 


Paharr School of Painting, s.a., Basohlti, 70 

painter, perfect mastery over medium of, 20h —, non-slavish in 
approach, 44 

painting on Vaisnava themes in Gujarat, 35b 

Palhanpura, place name, 3b 

Paricatantra, style, Jaur ms. style emerges from, 10b, 12b 

Parasurama, one of the ten avatfiras of Visnu. 16a, 40 

Parimoo Ratan, au., lla 

parsvakrianta, a pose of dance, 35a, 

Parsvanatha-Padmavatut vatsrapata, style compared, 9a 

pastel shades, Jaur ms. noted for, 72 

passage of time, change in background colours, 31, 48 
juxtaposition of colours, 17b, 26b, G62 
diagonal Yamuna and stylised tree, 20b 

pastoral scene, depiction of, 34b 

peacock, Radha blankly staring at, 74 ¢ 

Pictorial harmony, juxtaposition of blue and pink suggests, 17b 

pindibandha, a technical term of dance, 17a 

Piyiisa Lahari, wk., 4a, la 

pointed nose, Western paintings compare, 4b, 8b 


» 


, Suggested by 


Polo playing, Krsna and sakhti depicted, 48 

portrayal of emotions, 28 . 

portrayal of eye-brows and eyes, artist captures drama by changes 
in the, 29a 

purusariipa, a lady behaving like a male, &5b 

A bound by, 35b 

primary colours, tonality and shades of, 60 

Prince of Wales Museum, Gita Govinda set in the, 4b, 9a, 72 

——, coli pattern with Devasano Pago ms. compared, 12a 

proud and unrelenting Radha, depicted sitting, 34b 

prose style, conventions of medieval poctry invoked to make effective, 
27a 


, Radha, Krsna 


R 


Radha, Gb, 16ab, I8ab, 19ab, 21b, 23a, 25ab, 26a, 27b, 28ab, 30a, 
34b, 46, 48, 56, 64, 66, 68, and 72 , adorning against a 
minor, 68 , arranging bed excited by, 26b , com- 
pared to a gardener of flower beds, 28b „, to a golden 
creeper, 4a , to the setting sun and waning moon, 54 
——, dress in mood of desperation, 24a, 29a , frail con- 
dition of, 31b, —, literally places feet on the figure of 
Krsna, 68 —, lovelorn state of, 2I1b , purusariipa, 
binding Krsna, 35b , lovely proud and unrelenting, 
29ab, 34b —, suspicious of, 32b ——,@ swooning of, 19a 

, talking to a parrot, 18a , with a snake, 66 

Radha's ear-ring. portrayed through dots and specks, 46, , fect, 
Krsna offered to paint with dyc, 33b , humanity in 
supplication, 70 , lack of response, 34b , merger with 
Krsna, compared to fish immersing in watcr, 28b , mood 
recreated by peacock, 74 , tilaka, portrayed through dots 
and specks, 46 , waist, slimmer than elcphant, 34a 

Radhaj1, s.a., Radha, 15a 

Radha with a garland, depiction of expectantly waiting, 34b 

Rai Krishnadasa, au. of anjillustrated ms. of Laur Chanda, 1b 

Raja of Navalgarh Collection of Gita Govinda, date discussed, 5b 

Rajasthan, co., 3b, 10ab , wks. based on Gita Govinda appearing 
in, 3b 

Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, at Udaipur, Ib 

Rajasthani style, Gita Govinda series of, 5a, 108 


! 


Razmandma, tiara compared from, 74 

Rama, onc of the ten avatdaras of Visnu, 16a, 40 

Rangallanataka of Sri Bhagavan Govindajr, glimpsc of, 36b 

Rana Kumbha, au. of Rasikapriya, 3a, Ha 

rare sensitivity, to colour and movement, 50 

rasa of Vrndavana, described in the style of Srimad-Bhiagavatam, 18a 

Rasikapriyd, au. Rana Kumbha, Ila 

Ratan Parimoo, Early Rajasthani paintings published by, 5a, 12b 

ratibandha, s.a., erotic scenes of Orissan palm leaf mss., 70 

red, restraint in use of, 52 

red and blue, Jaina paintings characterised by, 9b 

red halo of Krsna balanced against pink sar: of Radha, 40, , red 
sar: of gopis and Radha, 44, 50 , symbolism repeated, 70 

red sarr of Radha, symbolism repeated, 70 

regional dramatic forms, comparative study of, 72 

rclaxed sitting position, absent in carly Western Indian paintings, 46 

repetition, painter never committed, 66 

rigid conventions, paintcr breaking, 21a 

ritikala, style of Hindi poetry full of ornatc elaboration, 3a 

river, dividing line for different moods, 8a 

ripaka, Piyiusa Lahart called by the au. as., Ia 

rhythm, communicated by a pair of cows, 7D ——, of waves semi- 
circular pattern suggestive of, 8a 


S 

Sakht, 3a, 4ab, 6b, 18ab, 19ab, 21b, 22b, 23a, 24b, 25b. 28b, 29, 31D, 
33a. 34a, 50, 56, 58, 60, 64, 72, 74 —, drying her garment, 
26a , gaze of a surprised, 21a , giving a message of 
Radha, 34b , in a playful mood, 19b , happy on 
union of Radha and Krsna, 26a , portrait of Radha 
held by, 54 , preparing sandal-pastc for Radha, 56 
pulling the scarf of Krsna, 64 , soft pink used for, 56 

, sporting with Krsna, 29a 

Sakhis, group of, 54 , another woman carried on shoulders by, 23D 

„, Costume and coiffure of, 21a , surrounding Krsna, 


23a 
sambhoga S$rngara, a kind of sentiment of love, 4a 
Saraswati Bhandara, Gita Govinda set in, 5a, lla 


Sarasvatt pata of Khazanchi Collection, costume of sakhis compared 
to the marginal figures of, 2la 

Sarditlavikridita, name of a metre, 70 

sari, Balagopalastuti compared for draping pattern of, 12a , loose 
and flowing, Jaur ms. noted for, 7a , of sakh? in red, 60 

sarga, div. of Jayadeva's Gita Govinda, 2a 

school of painting, carly Rajasthani, 6b 

screen, suggestive of meeting of lovers and walking away of sakht, 26a 

sensc, of agitation, varying shades of blue communicate, 52 „, of 
freedom, 8b , of movement, groups of cows convey, 7b 

, of perspective, 4b, 7b „ restraint of posture reflect- 

ing, 64 , of space, Balagopalastuti compared, 6a , of 
tension, turning away and opposed movement convey, 25b 

, of waiting and longing for Radha, 8a , of theatre, 
factors contributing to evoke, 54 

separation of lovers, depiction of, 27a 

sequential relationship of the text, painter does not strictly follow, 35a 

Shah Umakant P. au., 12a , courtesy of, 11a , opinion of, lb 

shapes of trees, variations discussed, 50 

short dhoti and head-dress, 7a 

shorts of dancers, Jaina tradition linked by, 7a 

similies and metaphors, sakhi’s narration loaded with, 28b —, in 
intensity not portrayed, 24a 

Siva-linga, puja offered by Radha, 23a 

sky on top, division of space into, 74 

softy colours, in accordance with mood, 56 

solaha $r7gira, complete adornment of a lady, 33b 

space, differentiated by the use of different colours, 21b 


, freer 


use of, 9b , thrce leaves from Rajasthan compared 
for, 10a 

space dividers, trees serve as, 6b 

spatial area, Gujarati Vaisnava painting compared for, 11b ——, 
arrangements, breaking the formal conventions of, 9b , 


demarcation, 4b 
of, 10b 
squat treatment of figures, Western Vaisnava School compared, 8b 
S71 Bhagaviin, s.a., Krsna, J5ab 
Sr Bhagavan, Govindaji, Rangalila nataka of, 36b 
Sri Bhagavan Govinda Ratigaltla nataka, based on Gita Govinda, 2b 


i 


, divisions, Jaur ms. evinces continuity 
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$1 Hari, s.a., Krsna, 18b, 19a 

$r1 J1, s.a., Krsna, 19a 

Sri Krsna, 15b, 22a 

Sr1 Radha, 1l5b 

Sritakamala verses, order reversed, 16a 

stance and posture, successful use of, 60 

state of expectant waiting, conveyed by Krsna’s face, 2la 

stone inscription of Maharaja Sarangadeva Vagela of Anhilpastan, 11a 

stripes of the dhott of Krsna and sakhti, dull brick-red verging on 
pink, 9b 

style, three leaves from Rajasthan prove the of Jaur, 10a 

, Jaur ms. compared in, 6a of writing, three leaves 
coripared for, 10a 

stylised trees, scenes differentiated by, 18a , an impasse in the 
quarrel of divine lovers suggested by, 29a 

stylised Yamuna, Caurapancasika characteristic, 72 

supporting motif, cows used for, 7b 

svastika pose, Radha grasping a tree in, 25a 

symmetry, new sense of, 9b 

symphony of colour, Jaur Gita Govinda presents, 40 


T 


{ala, Gita Govinda imitations indicate, 3b 

text and illustrations, general co-ordination of, 35ha 

thicker brush strokes, Jaur ms. noted for, 8b, 9b, 46 

three-fourths face, Jaur ms. depicts, 72 

three leaves of Gita Govinda from Rajasthan, Jaur ms. identical in 

format and style, 10a, I10b 

tiara of Krsna, tiara in Mughal paintings compared, 74 

tight colt, characteristic of Western Indian School, 7a 

tightly draped s4rz, marginal figures of Devasano Paido known for, 12a 

tilaka of Radha, portrayed with dots and specks, 46 

tonality of colours, 50, 60 e 

‘Tortoise, one of the ten avatdras of Visnu, 40 

transparent odhanis, Cauraparficasika group noted for, 72 

treatment of space, 19b, 20 

trees, as dividers, 74 , different shapes of, 50 , static and 
< vertical, 71, 29a , used for encasing figures, 12a, 66 — 


and bushes, outline through dots and specks, 48 —-, and 
foliage, area demarcated by,*7b 

triangular section, Yamuna suggested by, 66 

trunk of palm-trce, painting skill in, 74 

tjvo folios of Gita Govinda in National Museum, 5a, 9a, Mla 

two sakhis in animated conversation, 20b 


U 


Udaipur, tn., 2b 

Udaipur Museum Gita Govinda set, 5a, 9a 

Udaipur Sarasvati Bhandar ms., 5b 

ultramarinc, pastel effect of, 9b 

urdhvajanw movement, a technical term of dance, 17a 

uromandalahasta, a technical term of dance, 17a 

Uttar Pradesh, co., lla 

use ot colour, innovative spirit noticed in, 9b —, mood determining 
the, 46 

use of extended eye, style compared, 4b 

use of paper, composition more free by the, 8b 


Vv 


Vamana, one of the ten incarnations of Visnu, 16a 

Varaha, one of the ten ‘avataras of Visnu, 40 

Vaisnava Balagopalastuti, s.a., carly Western Indian, 9b 

Vaignava Gujarati Paintings, article by Mazmudar, \2a 
ms. compared, Gab, 7a, 8a, 12b 

Vaisnava themes, Western Indian paintings on, 48 


, Jaur 


varicty in background, same folio offering a great, 9b 

Vasanta Vildasa, wk., 6b, lb ° 

vastrapatla, creative use of farther eye in, 9a 

Vatsyayan, Kapila, au. illustrated ms. of Gita Govinda from 
Mewar, 1l1b 

Venugopala, one of the avatdaras of Visnu, 40 

Visvabharati, mss. of imitation of Gila Govinda housed in, la 


Ww 


walking away, suggested by a screen, 26a 

Western Gujarat School, s.a., Apabhramsa school, 10b 

Western Indian, Jaina School of painting, 3a, 7a 

Western Indian Jaina Miniatures, 8a 

Western Indian Painting, Balagopalastuti belonging to, 8b —, 
departures from, 46 , Jaur ms. compared, 6b 

Western Indian Jaina themes, 7a, 72 

Western Indian school, extent of, 9a 

Western Indian school, s.a., Apabhramsa, 72 

Western Indian style, Gita Govinda series belonging to, 10b 

Western Kalpasiitra paintings, s.a., early Western Indian, 9b 

Western school, s.a., Gujarat school of Vaisnava painting, 8b 


Y 
Yamuna, ri., 8a, 15a, 18b. 19b, 23a, 27b. 332, 64, 68 , fish in, 64 
„, suggested by a diagonal, 18b, 25b ——, triangular 


, Section suggesting, 8a, 56, 66 
yellow, absence of, 52 , background, colour matching the dhoti 
of Krsna in other section, 46. 
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